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ARTICLE IV. 



CONTRIBUTIONS TO 

THE INTERPRETATION OF THE VEDA. 

By MAURICE BLOOMFIELD, 

PHOFE8SOR IK JOHKB HOFKIK6 TJKITKBBITT, BALTIMORE, HI. 



Presented to the Society May 5th, 1891. 



I. The Story of Indra and Namuci. 

In the explanation of the legend of Indra and Namuci, the first 
requisite seems to me to he to deal with the materials which the 
Vedic writings offer us as a story, an itihasa or akhyana, which 
is, so to speak, their face-value. There is, so far as my knowl- 
edge of the Vedic passages bearing upon our subject is concerned, 
nothing which justifies the interpreter in looking for anthropo- 
morphic motives at the bottom of it ; if these ever existed, they 
have vanished from record. Why should they, indeed, have ex- 
isted? India, the Hercules, the demiurge of the Vedic texts, 
encounters, in a manner to be explained below, a demon, an 
asura, named Namuci, and deals with him according to the fancy 
of the story-teller — in this case a very vivid fancy. Indra is, to 
be sure, very largely a storm-god, who attacks the clouds and 
other natural phenomena, personified as demons, but he is also the 
heroic person Indra, and in his latter capacity the very one to 
become embroiled with all sorts of uncanny beings, such as inhab- 
ited the fancy of the Vedic people. One of these was the demon 
Namuci, a name whose apparent etymological value was sure to 
be suggestive in the development of the story, and in all specula- 
tions on the same. The Hindus must have regarded this name as 
composed of na ' not ' and mud ' releasing ;' this might be taken 
for granted, even if it had gone unrecorded. P.'.nini (vi. 3. 75) so 

* See the author's previous communications on kindred subjects in 
the Proceedings for May 1885, May 1886, Oct. 1886, Oct. 1887, Oct. 1890 
(Journal, vol. xiii., pp. xliiff.. oxiiff., cxxxiiff.. ccxivff.; vol. xv., pp. 
xxxixff.), reproduced with modifications and additions in two articles 
in the Am. Journal Philol., vol. vh., pp. 466-88. vol. xi., pp. 319-56. under 
the title given above ; of these the following paper may be considered 
a continuation, a third series. 

vol. xv. 19 
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divides the word, and Adalbert Kuhn (in KZ. viii. 80), in accord- 
ance with the method of the time, interprets Namuci as the cloud- 
demon who does not let go the waters. Fick (in Orient und 
Occident, iii. 126) even goes so far as to regard Namuci as a proeth- 
nic mythological figure, and connects the word with Gr. 'A/avmoS, 
the son of Neptune and king of the Bebryces (Ap. Rh. 2. 48), 
who was slain by Pollux ('A/xvMoqjovo?, Opp. Cym. 1. 363). 
What is more important, this etymology of the name peeps out 
in the treatment of the legend at TB. i. 7. 1. 6, where it is narrated 
that Namuci would not let go (root srj) Indra unless he entered 
into a certain agreement with him : cf. Sayana at B.V. viii. 14. 
x3. For us this means for the present nothing more than that we 
are in the midst of story-telling about Indra and the demon 
'Don't-let-go' or 'Hold-fast.' 

The second requisite consists in giving up the belief that the 
allusions to the story which may be gathered from the scattered 
mantras are the only true material for its reconstruction. I 
would by all means place myself upon the ground that the 
legends of the Brahmanas which deal with Namuci, as well as the 
manipulations of the same in the Sutras, are based upon essen- 
tially the same conceptions as the mantras. With the difference, 
however, that the looseness in the handling of a story which is 
an unfailing adjunct as it passes from mouth to mouth receives 
an additional impulse in the direction of liberality of treatment, 
owing to its application to practical matters, to sacrifice and to 
witchcraft. To separate these more individual ad hoc touches in 
the story from those which represent, so to say, its ethnic form 
and development represents a critical process for which no rule or 
set of rules can be devised. A species of instinctive judgment, 
or, perhaps better, tact, which is certain to develop in the investi- 
gator with the continuous handling of such materials, will be the 
safest guide in this mode of criticism ; the proper attitude is, on 
the one ,hand, neither implicit faith in every detail of the con- 
nected legends and in every highly symbolic employment of the 
legend in ritualistic practice ; on the other hand, a growing faith 
in the synchronism of mantra, brahmana, and sutra. As far as 
the first two are concerned, the writer is more and more inclined 
to the belief that mantra and brahmana are for the least part 
chronological distinctions ; that they represent two modes of lit- 
erary activity, and two modes of literary speech, which are largely 
contemporaneous, the mantras being the earliest lyric and the 
Brahmanas the earliest epic-didactic manifestation of the same 
cycle of thought. Both forms existed together, for aught we 
know, from earliest times ; only the redaction of the mantra-col- 
lections in their present arrangement seems on the whole to have 
preceded the redaction of the Brahmanas. At any rate, I am for 
my part incapable of believing that even a single Vedic hymn was 
ever composed without reference to ritual application, and without 
that environment of legendary report which we find in a no doubt 
exaggerated and distended form in the Brahmanas and Sutras. 
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The hymns of the Rig- Veda, like those of the other three Vedas, 
were liturgical from the very start. This means that they form 
only a fragment of a system of religious conceptions ; practices, 
legends, and, no doubt, in a measure theological or theosophical 
speculation, surrounded the hymns from the start ; a knowledge 
of these is essential to their interpretation, and our only means of 
obtaining this knowledge is to reduce the hypertrophied body of 
the Brahmanas, Sutras, and Upanisads to a proper form and size, 
by discounting liberally the tendency towards phantastic and 
untrammeled development which has somehow fastened itself 
upon every mode of Hindu thought of which we have any record. 

The same freedom from prejudice for or against the commenta- 
tors of Vedic texts and texts belonging to the classical literature 
may surely now be regarded as the true method. The old battle on 
the value of the so-called tradition I regard as definitely at an end. 
There are now no reputable Vedic scholars who would be willing 
to follow the " Sayanas " through thick and thin ; there are, on the 
other hand (if there ever were any), none who would deny that late 
texts and commentaries may contain the correct explanation, or 
the key to the correct explanation, of difficult Vedic passages. 
But there is still in existence an unwholesome tendency towards 
a purely esoteric interpretation of the mantras, a reliance upon 
the facultas se ipsam interpretandi, without an attempt to search 
painstakingly and exhaustingly their native interpretation and 
application. 

So the key to the hymn AV. ii. 27 and the explanation of the 
Vedic words prdp, prdtiprap and pratiprdpita was found by the 
writer in the hands of the commentator Darila : see P. A. O. S. 
for May, 1885 (Journal, vol. xiii., p. xlii, and "Seven Hymns of 
the AV.," American Journal of Philology, vii. 479 ff,, 14 of the 
reprint).* Similarly the Vedic word apaoit, which was translated 
erroneously by many scholars, was understood correctly by the 
medical Castras as reported by Wise in his Digest of Hindu Med- 
icine : see the author in " Contributions to the Interpretation of 
the Veda," second series, Am. Jburn. Phil. xi. 326 (p. 8 of the 
reprint). On the other hand, it is equally erroneous to deny — as 
some now tend to do — that time and distance obscure the view, 
and to assert that the post- Vedic literature has in general pre- 
served an unchanged picture of Indian life and thought. We may 
liken the separate features of Vedic life to streams which start to 
traverse the long distance from the Vedic head-spring to modern 
times. Some are lost in the sand on the way. Others flow on 
becoming more and more muddy and sluggish as they advance. 
Still others have preserved throughout their long journey their 

* In this connection I take the liberty of drawing the attention of the 
editors of the Zeitschrift fur vergleichende Spraohforschung to the fact 
that the word prdtiprac treated by I. N. Reuter at vol. xxxi. 229 owes 
its explanation to the papers just quoted : this is duly noted by Boht- 
lingk in his lexicon, sub voce. 
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limpid clearness. Who shall say beforehand what is to be the 
fate of any of them ? 

Thus, on the one hand, we fully acknowledge that the various 
literary types subsequent to the mantras can be employed suc- 
cessfully only with great caution and a still greater fund of what 
we designated above as tact, rather than judgment based upon 
schematic principles ; on the other hand, we cannot emphasize 
too much the imperative need of search for help in all kinds of 
later literature. Only it must be tempered by such considera- 
tions as those which have been advanced here ; the later the evi- 
dence, the more cautious must be its application to a Vedic 
passage. Our treatment of the legend will, it is hoped, offer 
various illustrations of the manner in which the interpretation 
of the mantras is benefited by the remaining literature : Brah- 
manas, Sutras, commentaries, and classical legends. 

The story of Namuci may be best treated in five chapters : 1. 
The battle between Indra and Namuci, and the subsequent com- 
pact. 2. Namuci gets Indra drunk with sura, and robs him of 
strength, enjoyment of life, and the Soma. 3. Indra, with the 
aid of the Aijvins and Sarasvati, circumvents the compact and 
revenges himself on Namuci. 4. The Acvins and Sarasvati 
bring back the Soma from Namuci. 5. Minor points in the story. 

1. The battle between Indra and Namuci, and the subsequent 
compact. — In general, Namuci is designated as an asurd or dsura. 
So at RV. x. 131. 4 = AV. xx. 125. 4 ; VS. x. 33 ; xx. 76 ; MS. 
iii. 11. 4 ; iv. 12. 5 ; TB. i. 4. 2. 1; at VS. xx. 67 = MS. iii. 11. 4 ; 
TB. ii. 6. 13. 1 ; at VS. xx. 68 = MS. iii. 11. 4 ; at VS. xix. 34 = 
MS. iii. 11. 7 ; TB. ii. 6. 3. 1 ; L£S. v. 4. 15 ; Vait. 30. 12 ; £QS. 
xv. 15. 13 ; at CR. v. 4. 1. 9 ; xii. 7. 1. 10 ; 3. 1 ; TB. i. 7. 1. 6 ; 
PB. xii. 6. 8. Not infrequently the term ddsa or ddsa is applied 
to Namuci ; so RV. v. 30. 7, 8 ; vi. 20. 6 ; x. 73. 7 (here makhas- 
ydm ddsam). At RV. i. 53. 7 = AV. xx. 21. 7 we have ndmu- 
cim mayinam, 'the wily Namuci.' All three epithets place him 
on a level with other demons and hostile forces, the last two 
being frequent epithets of demons with whom Indra contends ; 
asurd is the epithet of Svarbhanu, RV. v. 40. 5, 9 ; of etddu, TS. 
ii. 6. 9. 4, 5 ; of irreligious persons, ChU. viii. 8. 5 ; ddsa is applied 
to Qambara, RV. vi. 26. 5 ; to Cusna ; RV. vii. 19. 2 ; mat/in is 
applied to 9usna, RV. i. 1 1. 7 ; 56. 3 ; to Ahi, RV. i. 32. 4 ; ii. 11. 
5 ; v. 30. 6 ; to Vrtra, RV. x. 147. 2 ; to Danava, RV. ii. 11. 10 ; 
to Arbuda, RV. viii. 3. 19 ; to Pipru, RV. x. 138. 3. The name 
Namuci occurs also more familiarly without epithet at RV. ii. 14. 
5 ; at viii. 14. 13 = AV. xx. 29. 3 ; SV. i. 211 ; VS. xix. 71 ; at 
MS. iii. 11. 4 (p. 145, 1. 10); at TB. ii. 6. 12. 2 = MS. iii. 11. 3 ; 
OR. xii. 8. 1. 3 ; and at TS. i. 8. 14. 1 = TB. i. 7. 8. 2 ; VS. x. 14. 
Namuci appears directly in the company of demons hostile to 
Indra : with Vrtra, RV. vii. 19. 5 ; with Vala, VS. xx. 68 = MS. 
iii. 11. 4 ; with Pipru and Rudhikra, RV. ii. 14. 5 ; with Pipru 
and Cambara, in the Suparnadhyaya, varga 29. 5. 

As clearly as this evidence places Namuci in the position of a 
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natural enemy of Indra, ultimately to be slain by him, there is on 
the other hand conclusive proof that for some reason or other a 
friendly agreement, in the nature of an alliance, truce, or com- 
pact, existed between the two prior to their final falling-out. 
This is stated roundly at QB. xii. 7. 1. 10 : namucindi 'va "surena 
cacdra '(Indra) went with the asura Namuci.' Mahidhara at 
VS. x. 34 says : namucir namd 'sura indrasya sakhd "sit ' an 
Asura, named Namuci, was a friend of Indra'; so also MBh. ix. 
2434 : tene (sc. namucind) 'ndrah sakhyam akarot ' Indra made 
friends with Namuci'; and 2435, where Namuci is addressed by 
Indra as asuraprestha sakhe. At PB. xii. 6. 8 this relation ap- 
pears as a compact : Indra and Namuci agree not to slay one 
another either by day or by night, with nothing either wet or 
dry : indrap ca namucip cd ''surah sam adadhdtdra na ndu nak- 
tam na diva hanan{!) na "rdrena na puskene 'ti. At QB. xii. 7. 
3. 1 Indra tells the Acvins and SarasvatI that he had sworn to 
Namuci that he would not slay him by day or by night, with a 
staff or a bow, with the flat hand or with the fist, with anything 
wet or dry : pepdno '■smi namucaye na tvd diva na naktam 
hanani na dandena na dhanvanci na prthena na mustind na 
puskena net "rdrena. The same compact is stated at MS. iv. 3. 4, 
and here we have for the first time a motive assigned for this 
unholy alliance : indro vai namuchh na 'labhata sa rapniin kuld- 
yam krtva "rohad amutn adityam tarn va anvamaittrayata sa- 
khaya asave , ti so 'bravln na ''ham hanisyaml Hi so 'bravit 
samdham te samdadhai yatha tva na diva hanani na naktam 
na puskena na "rdrene Hi 'Indra did not seize Namuci. He 
(Namuci), making Ihe rays (of the sun) into a net-work, ascended 
to yonder sun. He (Namuci) addressed him (Indra), saying: 
" let' us two be friends." He (Indra) said : " I shall not slay 
(you)." He said (further): "I will make an agreement with you 
not to slay you either by day or by night, with any thing either 
dry or wet." ' Rather different is the account at TB. i. 7. 1. 6 : 
' Indra, having slain Vrtra, and having overcome the Asuras, did 
not catch the asura Namuci. But by means of Qaci (his might) 
Indra seized him. They closed upon one another. Namuci was 
more successful than this one. Namuci said : " Let us form an 
agreement ; then I will let you down : you shall not slay me with 
anything dry nor with anything wet, neither by day nor by 
night." ' The text is : indro vrtram hatva, asuran purabhavya 
namucim asaram na 'labhata, tarn pacya 'grhndt, tau samalabhe- 
tarh, so 'smad abhipunataro 'bhavat, so 'bravit samdham sam- 
dadhavahdi, atha tva 'vah* sraksydmi, na ma puskena na "rdrena 

*So the text of the Bibliotheca Indica. I see no good reason for 
emending the adverb aval}, to the preposition ava, as proposed by Muir 
(Sanskrit Texts, iv. 2 , p. 261) and Ludwig (Rig- Veda, v. 145) : avah srak' 
§yami is to ava sraksydmi as nicdify khananti (AV. ii. 3. 3) is to ny dkha- 
nan (AV. vi. 109. 3). Sayana in his commentary on PB. xii. 6. 6 quotes 
this passage from the TB., and reads vdeah for tva 'vah. But the text 
of the Bibl. Ind. is by no means trustworthy. 
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hanah na divd nd naktam iti. The same motive is assigned 
even more clearly by Sayana at RV. viii. 14. 13 : purd kile 'ndro 
'surdnjitvd namueim asuram grahitum na papaka: sa ca yudh- 
yamdnas tend 'surenajagrhe, sa ca grhltam indratn evarn avocat 
tvdm visrjdmi rdtrdv ahni ca puskend "rdrena cd "yudhena yadi 
mam ma hinsir iti. Very similarly Sayana at PB. xii. 6. 8 : in- 
draft sarvdn asurdfi jitvd sarvebhyo 'surebhyo 'dhikam namucyd- 
hhyam asuram baldt jagrdha, sa. cd 'sura indrdd adhikabalah 
san tarn avajagraha, grhitvd ca tvdm visrjdmi yadi tvam mam 
ahordtrayor drdrena puskena na hanydd (!) iti. 

The belief has been expressed above that this motive has some 
relation to the supposed etymology of the name ndmuci. The 
commentator at TB. i. 7. 1. 6, 7, cited by Ludwig, Rig- Veda v. 145,* 
expresses with especial vividness the notion of ' holding close ' or 
'not letting go' which the name suggests : 'as one wrestler, when 
fighting, puts forth his might, and, embracing, seizes the opposing 
wrestler with his hands, thus then Indra and Namuci, intent upon 
destroying one another, having closed with their hands and their 
feet, grasping one another firmly, fell upon the earth like a pair 
of wrestlers. (Namuci) turned out more successful (abhi-puna- 
tara), i. e. stronger round about (abhitah) in his hands and feet. 
And he said : " I am sorry to have Indra die." ' 

The mantras report nothing of this preliminary contest between 
Indra and Namuci, nor of the compact resulting from it. But 
an allusion to the subsequent companionship of the pair may be 
gathered with a great degree of probability from the verse RV. 
x. 131. 5 = AV. xx. 125. 5 ; VS. x. 34 ; xx. 77; MS. iii. 11. 4 ; 
iv. 12. 5 ; TB. i. 4. 2. 1 ; AQS. iii. 9. 3. The discussion of this 
stanza leads to the second chapter of the story, which may be 
entitled : 

2. Ndmuci gets Indra drunk with surd, and robs him of strength, 
enjoyment of life, and the soma. — The stanza in question reads : 
putrdm iva pitdrdv apvlno 'bhe 'ndrd "v&thuh kdvydir dansd- 
ndbhih : yat surdmam vy dpibah pdcibhih sdrasvatl tvd magha- 
vann abhisnakj ' as parents a child, so did both Acvins, O Indra, 
help you with their magical wonders ; when, O Maghavan, 
you with your might had drunk sura until sickness, Sarasvati per- 
formed a cure upon you.' This stanza is preceded in the Sam- 
hitas etc. (RV. x. 131. 4 = AV. xx. 125. 4 ; VS. x. 33 ; xx. 76 ; 
MS. ibid. ; TB. ibid. ; A^S. ibid. ; Vait. 30. 12) by the verse : 
yuvdrh surdmam apvinu ndmucdv asure sdca : vipipdnd pubhas 
patl indram kdrmasv dvatam 'you two Acvins, drinking your- 



*In the Bibl. Ind. edition of the TB., Madhava's commentary on 
prapathakas 6 and 7 of the first kauda is wanting. , 

f At TB. i. 4. 2. 1, abhisndt, without accent, probably for abhisnat 
'help' (= abhi + isijat, augmentless imperfect from the root is). The 
accent was lost under the influence of abhisyak of the parallel versions. 
We may assume that the redactors of the TB. felt the word to be of 
about the same meaning as abhisnak. 
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selves into a surfeit of sura, with the dsura Namuci,* helped Indra 
in his deeds, ye lords of light, 'f 

The difficult word in hoth verses is surdma. The pada-text of 
the RV. does not divide the word ;% neither does the VS. Prati- 
cakhya (see Ind. Stud. iv. 306). They were, indeed, in douht as 
to its meaning. Mahidhara at VS. x. 33, 34 glosses it hy susthu 
ramayati .... susthu ramaniyam ; at xx. 76 by suramayam 
graham. Madhava at TB. i. 4. 2. 1 defines it by suraya sampaditam 
imam patrastham dravyavipesam (text dravyapesam), and suraya 
sampaditam imam rasavipesam.% Sayana at RV. x. 131. 4, 5 has 
susthu ramanasddhanam idam havir (st. 4) and sukhena rama- 
nasddhanam (st. 5). Both stanzas play an important part in 
the sautramani-ceremony, as will be seen below ; the explana- 
tion of surdma is complicated further by the employment in 
the same rite of certain prdisas which contain the stem surd- 
man. Thus, VS. xxi. 42 ; MS. iii. 11. 4 (p. 145) : hdta yaksad 
apvindu sdrasvatlm indram sutrdmanam, ime sdmdh surdmd- 
nap\ chdgdir nd mesdir rsabhdih suidh, etc. Here again Ma- 
hidhara glosses surdmdnah with susthu ramayanti 

ramaniyah. At AQS. iii. 9. 3 a similar prdisa is inserted be- 
tween RV. x. 131. 4 and x. 131. 5 : mdrjayitvd yuvam surdmam 
apvine Hi grahdndm paronuvdkya, hotd yaksad apvina sarasvall 
, ndrarh sutrdmanam somdndrh surdmnam jusantdrii vyantu pi- 
vantu madantu soman suramno hotar yaje Hi prdisah, putram iva 
pitardv apvino 'bhe Hi yajyd: cf. also (^QS. xv. 15. 8-12 ; KQS. 
xix. 6. 20 and 23. That the stem surd/man as an epithet of soma 
means ' delightful ' seems an unavoidable assumption, and so the 

* ' With ' in the sense of French ctwz in chez moi, etc. Cf . RV. viii. 
4. 3 : kdnvesu su sdcapiba ' drink (O Indra) bravely with the Kanvas.' 

■)• Grassmann in his translation (ii. 498) relegates this verse to the 
appendix, because it differs in its metre from the rest of the hymn, and 
because it is not directly addressed to Indra. And yet the entire tra- 
dition of the stanzas exhibits it in close juxtaposition with stanza 5. 
The Yajus-samhitas and the erawta-ritual point to the fact that the two 
stanzas are inseparable ; what is perhaps more important, the two 
verses are part of the same story. Similarly the especially pithy verse 
RV. viii. 91. 31 is treated by Grassmann at i. 567, although it is found in 
close connection with verse 22 at VS. xi. 73-4 ; TS. iv. 1. 10. 1 ; MS. ii. 7. 
7 ; and above all is fixed in its place by the ritual tradition, e. g. KQS. 
xvi. 4. 38-9. The clearer it becomes that the primary purpose of the 
mantra-collections was their use in connection with religious practices, 
as prayers accompanying the acts, the less ground will there be for such 
ingenious but subjective criticism. 

X In Max Milller's editions of the padapafha of the RV. surdmam in 
stanza 5 is written with avagraha, su-rdmam, and Aufrecht in his 
second edition quotes the undivided form of the word only in the fourth 
stanza. In a MS. of the padapatha belonging to Roth, however, surd- 
mam is left undivided in both stanzas, 4 and 5 ; see KZ. xxiii. 476. 

§ Madhava, ibid., states explicitly that surd was employed with the 
recitation of these two stanzas : atha mantradvayena suraya 'numan- 
travam(t). Cf. also KQS. xix. 6. 20. 

|| At TB. ii. 6. 12. 10 the same prdisa occurs, with the variant sutrd- 
manali for surdmdnah. 
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two Petersburg Lexicons translate the word. From the juxta- 
position of surdman with surdma in the books of the Yajur-Veda 
we are constrained to conclude further that the authors of the 
prdisas quoted above in some way conceived of surdma also as 
' delightful ' — in other words, that surdma was either misunder- 
stood by the authors or diaskeuasts of the Yajus-works, or that 
they exerted themselves greatly for the sake of the pun. I incline 
to the latter view, because the stanzas containing the word are 
employed intelligently at Vait. 30. 11, as will be shown imme- 
diately below. 

The translation of surdma by ' swra-sickness,' or ' nausea due to 
the consequences of swra-drinking,' was first suggested by Roth, 
as cited by Garbe at KZ. xxiii. 476 ;* and the latter scholar (ibid. 
526) showed that this interpretation of the word was implied at 
Vait. 30. 11, where the two stanzas containing the word surdma 
are employed in connection with a graha taken by a somdtiputa 
or somavdmin ' one who has taken soma to excess.'f This one 
is very properly ordered to take a graha of surd mixed with 
milk, not of surd " straight " : yuvarh surdmam iti catasrbhih 
(AV. xx. 125. 4-7) payahsurdgrahdndm, na sdurdndm. In fact, 
the employment of the sautrdmani-ceremony as the expiatory 
performance of one who ' vomits the soma through his mouth or 
the other openings of the body' (Mahidhara in the introduction 
to VS. xix. 1, and in his commentary on xix. 3 : see KCS. xix. 1. 
2 ; Vait. 30. 1 ; cf. Weber, Ind. Stud. x. 349), and the use of the 
sautrdmani-ceremony after soma-sacrifiees (e. g. KB. xvi. 10), are 
no doubt founded upon these two mantras (yuvdm surdmam and 
putrdrn iva pitdrdu), which narrate the excessive drinking ex- 
ploits of Indra and the Acvins.J Conversely, the prominent r61e 
which the surd plays in the sautrdmanl (see, in addition to the 
last citations, VS. xix. 5, 7, 14, 33, 84 ;L()S. v. 4. 11 ; Ind. Stud. 
x. 349) renders it likely that surdma also contains this word. 

For the present we are only concerned with HV. x. 131. 5, the 
stanza in which it is stated that the Acvins helped India, and 
that Sarasvati cured him of the effects of his intoxication due to 
SMra-drinking. That this stanza refers to some event which had 
taken place in the course of lndra's companionship with Namuci 
is on the face of it probable, because Namuci is mentioned in the 
preceding stanza, and because of the mention of the Aovins and 
Sarasvati. The environment of the stanza, the situation which it 
refers to, is in my opinion stated clearly at CB. xii. 7. 3. 1, in the 

* Previously Grassmann had translated it by ' f reudenreich ' (ii. 407, 
498 of his translation), following the Pet. Lex., which translates it by 
'ergoetzend :' Muir, OST., p. 93, note, by 'delightful'; Ludwig in his 
translation, ii. 266, by • ser erf reuend," and ' erf reuend ' ; Oldenberg at 
CGS. vi. 4. 2 by ' hocherfreuend.' 

t A graphic description of this state is given at LQS. viii. 10. 7 ff. 

\ See especially AQS. in. 9. 3 and QgS. xv. 15. 8-12, where it is appar- 
ent that these two stanzas form the entire original mantra-stock upon 
which the ceremony is built up. 
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words : indrasye 'ndriyam annasya rasam somasya bhaksam 
suraya 'suro namucir aharat, so 'pvindu ca sarasvatlm co 'pd- 
dhdvat. . . . The translations of the passage with which I am 
acquainted have, it seems to me, missed the point of the passage. 
Muir, OST. v. 94, note, translates : ' The Asura Namuci carried 
off Indra's strength, the essence of food, and the draught of soma, 
together with wine.' Lanman in his Reader, Notes p. 397 b , trans- 
lates : 'N. stole I.'s strength, etc., along with his sura.'' I would 
render : ' By means of sura the Asura Namuci robbed Indra of 
his strength, the taste of his food, and the enjoyment of Jiis soma.' 
In other words, Namuci got Indra drunk by giving him a drink 
to which he was not accustomed. As the result of this, Indra 
came into a state which may be summed up in the German word 
katzenjammer. No better description of this deplorable condi- 
tion could be presented in Sanskrit words.* And these qualities 
which Indra has lost are conceived as having been robbed from 
him by Namuci for his own benefit. No wonder that Indra re- 
sorted to the Acvins, the heavenly physicians, and to Sarasvati, 
the goddess of wisdom. Equally well does another passage, CB. 
xii. 7. 1. 10-12, describe Namuci's wile and Indra's mishap : namu- 
cindi 'va saha cacdra (sc. indrah) : sa aiksata namucir apunar 
vd ayam abhud dhantd 'sye 'ndriyam vlryam somapltham annd- 
dyam hardnl Hi tasydi 'taydi 'va suraye 'ndriyam vlryam soma- 
pltham annddyam aharat sa ha nyarnah pipye tarn devd upasam- 
jagmire prestho vdi no i yam abhut tarn imam pdpmd 'vidad 
dhante , mam bhisajydme ti: te 'pvindv abruvan yuvam vdi brah- 
mdndu bhisajdu stho yuvam imam bhisajyatam iti . .' . . te 
sarasvatlm abruvan tvam vdi bhdisajyam asi tvam imam 
bhisajye Hi. ... ' Indra kept company with Namuci. Namuci 
reflected " This one has not come to his senses. Aha ! I will take 
his strength, manhood, soma-drink, and food." By means of this 
very sura he took his strength, manhood, soma-drink and food. 
He (Indra) lay unloosened. The gods came up to him and said : 
"This one has been the best among us, (but) sin has overtaken 
him here. Well, then, let us cure him." They said to the Ac- 
vins : " You two indeed are the learned physicians, do you cure 
him" .... They said to Sarasvati: "You indeed are remedy, 
do you cure him." It is to be observed that Namuci in his self- 
exhortation does not say anything"about robbing Indra of surd ; 
therefore the words etaydi ''va suraya in the narrative subse- 
quently cannot mean 'along with this surd' but 'by means of 
this very surd.' Upon this the understanding of the situation 
depends : Indra in the preceding part of this chapter (OB. xii. 7. 

* A similar description of the results of drunkenness at QB. xii. 7. 2. 1 : 
apa vd etasmdt teja indriyaih vlryam krdmati yam somo 'tipavata 
urdhvam vd (text cd) 'vdncam vd ' brilliancy, strength, and manhood 
goes away from him who ejects the soma either from above or from 
below.' As a sinner against the gods and one who stands in need of 
purification the somdtiputa is pictured at AV. vi. 51 : cf. Kaug. 25. 21 
and Keg. ibid. 

VOL. xv. 20 
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1. 1 ff.) has taken the soma from Tvastar and has become drunk : 
cf. RV. iii. 48. 4 ; iv. 18. 3 ; MS. ii. 4.11 ; TS. ii. 3. 2. 6 ; 4. 12. 1 ; 
5. 1. 1 ; vi. 5. 11. 3 ; Kath. xii. 10 ; CB. xii. 8. 3. 1 ; AB. vii. 28 ; 
Mahidhara at VS. xix. 12. Now his companion Namuci further 
incapacitates him by plying him with surd, so that he comes into 
the state of surdma, or intoxication from surd. Then he robs 
him of those qualities which a drunken man loses : strength, taste 
for food, and especially the soma, which is later on regained by 
arduous labors on the part of the Acvins and Indra. 

A slightly different turn is given the same story by Mahidhara 
at VS. x. 33 : namucir ndmd 'sura indrasya sakhd "sit sa vigvas 
tasye 'ndrasya vlryarh surayd somena saha papdu tata indro 
'pvindu sarasvatlrii co 'vdca 'ham namucind pitavlryo 'smi ' Na- 
muci .... all the time by means of surd together with soma* 
drank Indra's strength.' . . . Cf. also the commentary at VS. 
xix. 34 : namucine 'ndrasya vlryaih pltam. 

We must remember that the drink surd in general is, so to 
speak, not Indra's " tipple." In the RV., which states innumera- 
ble times that Indra gets his enjoyment and inspiration from his 
soma-potations, the drink surd is never mentioned in any especial 
connection with him : seei. 116. 7; 191. 10; vii. 86. 6 ; viii. 2. 12. 
Nor is Indra's name associated with the drink in the AV. In 
fact, so far as I know, Indra and surd are associated only in the 
sdutrdmani, the historical basis of which in all likelihood rests in a 
large measure on our legend. The surd is in general not employed 
in pmwfaf-praclices ;f it is Idukika, not vdidika, and everywhere 
in the worst repute possible. It is a strong drink. Mahidhara 
at VS. xxi. 1 says that the soma mixed with surd becomes strong 
(dsutah surayd tlvrlkrtah). Its preparation as described at KCS. 
xix. 1. 20-27 and by Mahidhara at VS. xix. 1 shows that it was a 
strong spiced brandy prepared from fermented grains and plants.: 
cf. also Manu xi. 95 = Grhyas. ii. 16. As early as in RV. vii. 86. 6 
surd along with wrath (manyu) dice {vibhidaka), thoughtless- 
ness (dcitti), is spoken of as the cause of sin (dnrta). For similar 
condemnation of the drink in the samhitas see Muir OST. v. 464 ; 
Zimmer, Alt. Leben, pp. 280-1. The Brahman who drinks the surd 
at the sdutrdmani is hired to do so at CCS. xv. 15. 14 ; at CB. 
xii. 8. 1. 5 surd is designated as an unwholesome potation : apiva 
iva vd esa bhakso yat surd brdhmanasya ; therefore a rdjanya 
or vaipya is hired to drink it at KCS. xix. 3. 16. At CB. i. 6. 3. 4 ; 
v. 5. 4. 5, we have : so (sc. kalavinkah) l bhimddyatka iva va- 
dati, abhimddyann iva hi surdm pitvd vadati ' the sparrow utters 
sounds like a drunkard, just as a person who has drunk surd.'' 
Cf. also MS. ii. 4. 2 (p. 39, bottom). Especially strong is the con- 
demnation of surd in the Castras : e. g. at Manu xi. 94, where it is 

* Cf. surasomena at CCS. xv - 15. 5, and VS. xix. 5 : surayd hi somah 
suta asuto madaya. Cf . also QB. xii. 7. 3. 12. 

\ In addition to the sdutrdmani, only the punarabhiseka-ceremony, 
which is itself a form of the sdutrdmani, prescribes the use of surd. 
See AB. viii. 1 ff. and cf. Vait. 30. 2 ; KQS. xix. 1. 3 ; Kau§. 11. 7-10. 
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Called the ' dirty refuse of food ' {malam anndndm), and is iden- 
tified with sin ; the sentiment is based upon TS. i. 3. 2. 6, 1 
Kath. xiv. 6. Cf. also in general Manu v. 90 ; viii. 159 ; ix. 235 
237; xi. 49, 55, 91-98, 150 ; xii. 56 ; Visnu li. 1 ; Gaut. xxi. 1 
xxiii. 1, 6 ; xxiv. 10 ; Ap. Dh. i. 9. 25 ; 3, 10 ; Vasistha xx. 19, 22 
xxvi. 5 ; Yajnav. i. 73, 164 ; iii. 6, 207, 253. Cf. also Ch.U. v. 10 
9, and Ind. Stud., i. 265. The incidental and therefore most val 
uable statements regarding Hindu life in the Mahabhasya do not 
fail to touch upon this point ; the surd and those addicted to it 
are ridiculed and disparaged : see Weber, Ind. Stud. xiii. 339, 
458, 471, 474, 483. Once (p. 339) the practice of drinking surd 
at the sdutrdmam is alluded to contemptuously. 

If our interpretation of the word surayd and our conception 
of the stories at CB. xii. 7. 1. 10 and 3. 1 is correct, if conse- 
quently the true value of RV. x. 131. 5 has been established by 
the aid of these stories, then we may once more recognize the 
value of the Brahmanas and Sutras.* For purposes of interpreta- 
tion the entire body of Vedic writings are a unit ; one of the 
main faults of the interpretation of the Vedic hymns in the past 
has been the failure to investigate courageously and thoroughly 
the materials outside of the mantras, to throw aside the abundant 
chaff, and to derive from what is left the very considerable help 
which they yield, often in the most unexpected manner. Con- 
versely the legends of the Brahmanas and the practices of the rit- 
ual, though they expand, adapt,, and symbolize, are usually 
founded upon conceptions expressed in mantra-form, and their 
explanation thus depends in a large measure upon the mantras. 
Just as surayd of the Brahmanas explains surdma of the mantra, 
so also we were led to our interpretation of surayd by the theory 
that the word surdma contained the word surd. 

3. Indra with the aid of the Apvins and Sarasvatl circumvents 
the compact, and revenges himself on Namuci. — We have left In- 
dra in a sorry plight. According to CB. xii. 7. 1. 10 (cited above), 
he lies in a drunken stupor, and is so found by the gods, who 
resort to the Acvins and Sarasvati in his behalf. According to 
CB. xii. 7. 3. 1, and Mahidhara at VS. x. 33 (see above), he is 
capable of pleading his own case before these divinities. Other 
accounts of the story (TB. i. 7. 1. 6-7 ; Sayana at RV. viii. 14. 13; 
Mahiibh. ix. 2434 ff.) omit all mention of the Acvins and Saras- 
vatl ;f Indra gets the better of Namuci apparently by his own 

* We may remark by the way once more in illustration of this truth 
that the article entitled ' Die Hauskatze im alten Indien,' Vedische Stu- 
dien (Pischel and Geldner) i. 313 ff., would in all probability have 
remained unwritten if Geldner had had at his disposal Kaug. 42. 19 ff., 
which was not published at the time. It then would have been clear 
that AV. i. 18 is directed against a woman with evil personal character- 
istics (pdpalaksand sc. strl) : the point of both hymn and practice is to 
ward off the evil consequences of those characteristics ; they are there- 
fore exorcised, as it were, by word and deed. 

f Cf . also the transformed version of it at Mahabh. v. 318 ff. 
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cunning. In the RV. only the two stanzas x. 131. 4, 5 attest the 
part played by these gods. The Yajus-samhitas and their attend- 
ant literature present quite a number of mantras which state dis- 
tinctly that aid was given by them to Indra in his affair with 
Namuci. So especially a stanza which occurs in almost all 
accounts of the sautramani (VS. xix. 34 ; MS. iii. 11. 7 (p. 151); 
TB. ii. 6. 3. 1 ; CB. xii. 8. 1. 31 ; K£S. xix. 3. 10 ; Vait. 30. 12 ; LQS. 
v. 4. 15 ; QQS. xv. 15. 13) mentions all the dramatis personal: 
Indra, the Acvins, Sarasvati, and Namuci. The same is true of 
VS. xx. 67 ; MS. iii. 11. 4 (p. 145) ; TB. ii. 6. 13. 1 ; KSQ. xix. 6. 
16; also of VS. xx. 68 ; MS. ibid.; TB. ibid.; KS^. ibid.; and also 
of VS. xx. 59 ; MS. iii. 11. 3 (p. 142) ; TB. ii. 6. 12. 2. All these 
will be discussed below in their proper places. Of evident allu- 
sion to this story is also VS. xix. 12, where all but Namuci are 
mentioned by name ; the same is true of VS. xix. 1 5, and a num- 
ber of other sdutramanl-stanzas : VS. xix. 18, 80-83 (= MS. iii. 
'9. 11 ; TB. ii. 6. 4) ; 88-90 (MS. TB. ibid.), 93-95 (TB. ibid); xx. 
56-69 (MS. iii. 11. 3 ; TB. ii. 6. 13); 73-75 (MS. iii. 11. 4 ; TB. ii. 
6. 13), 90 (cf. TB. ii. 7. 12. 1). In the two stories of the CB. the 
Acvins and Sarasvati bargain for a share of the saietramant-sacri- 
fice, and it is granted them by the gods at xii. 7. 1. 11, 12, and by 
Indra at xii. 7. 3. 1. The latter passage reads : te 'bruvan, astu 
no 'tra ''py atha "hardme Hi saha na etad atha "karate Hy abra- 
mt. Indra had complained of Namuci's robbery, and asks them 
to bring back what he has lost. ' They (sc. the Acvins and Saras- 
vati) said : " We must have a share in this also, then we will 
bring it back." Indra said : "This belongs to us together, bring 
it back then." ' In the former passage a goat is assigned to the 
Acvins as their share, a sheep to Sarasvati, while Indra's share 
consists of a bull : cf. VS. xix. 89-91 ; MS. iii. 11.9; TB. ii. 6. 4 ; 
Vait. 30. 11, 15 ; KQS. xix. 3. 2, 3 ; gQS. xv. 15. 2-4 ; AC'S, iii. 
9. 2. Both these represent the method, patented in the Brahmanas, 
of accounting for the circumstance that the benefits of a certain 
sacrifice accrue to more than one divinity ; this end is generally 
accomplished by an agreement between the divinities involved, 
or a promise rendered by one to the other : see e. g. QB. iv. 1. 3. 
4 ; AB. iii. 20 ; TS. ii. 6. 6. Of this we must expect no trace in 
the mantras ; on the other hand, they report clearly that the 
A§vins and Sarasvati performed a cure upon Iudra by means of a 
sacrifice, which is as a matter of course understood by the com- 
mentators to be the sautramani. Thus VS. xix. 12 : devd yajndm 
atanvata bhesajdm bhisdja 'pvind: vdcd sarasvati bhisdg indrdye 
, ndriy6ni dddhatah 'the gods prepared a sacrifice ; the Acvins, the 
physicians, prepared a remedy; Sarasvati by means of speech acted 
as physician, furnishing Indra his might.' So also VS. xix. 15: 
apvibhyam dugdhdm bhesajdm indrdydi "ndrdm sdrasvatyd ' the 
Acvins milked a remedy, Sarasvati strength for Indra ;' VS. xx. 
68 = MS. iii. 11. 4 (p. 145) ; TB. ii. 6. 13. 1: yam apvina sdrasvati 
havise ''ndram dvardhayan ' Indra, whom the Acvins and Saras- 
vati strengthened with havis:' cf. also VS. xx. 56-67, 69 ; 73-75. 
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After the cure, we must assume, came the great act, the piece de 
resistance of the entire story. Indra had sworn that he would not 
slay Namuci under the conditions stated above (p. 127); and yet 
some conditions must be invented which make him free to do this 
without perjuring himself. Down to the latest times the feat by 
which this was accomplished was a favorite theme for the poets : 
Namuci was slain by the foam of the waters. At Ramayana iii. 
30. 28 (Bomb.; iii. 35. 94 Gorresio) we read : sa vrtra iva vajrena 
phenena namucir yatha .... nipapdta hatah kharah ' Khara 
fell down slain .... as Vrtra was slain by the thunderbolt, as 
Namuci by the foam.' At Mahabh. ix. 2436 : drstva niharam 
ipvarap cichedd ''sya piro .... apam phenena vdsavah ' the 
lord Vasava, perceiving a fog, cut off his (Namuci's) head with 
the foam of the waters.' Nllakantha in his commentary on 
Mahabh. i. 7306 ff. (Calc; i. 197. 31 Bomb.) says : namucibadhe 
kartavye yatha apam phene vajrasya pravepah .... 'just as 
when Namuci was to be slain (Indra's) thunderbolt entered into 
the foam of the waters '....* Mahidhara at VS. x. 33 says : ' the 
Acvins and Sarasvati gave to Indra a thunderbolt in the form of 
water-foam. With that Indra cut the head of Namuci.' And at 
xix. 71 : (apam phenena) jaladindirena namucer asurasya pirah 
(udavartayah) chinnavdn asi ' with the foam of water did you 
take off the head of the Asura Namuci.' Sayana at RV. viii. 14. 
13 : 'Indra .... cut off his head at the junction of day and 
night, with foam, which is different from dry and wet. This pur- 
port is set forth in this verse: O Indra, with the foam of the 
waters, turned into a bolt, did you take off the head of the Asura 
Namuci.' 

The Brahmanas are more explicit. At MS. iv. 3. 4 we have : 
tasya va upodaye suryasya niharam samtatyd 'pdm phenena firo 
'chinat ' having spread a fog at sunrise, he cut off his head with 
the foam of the waters.' At TB. i. 7. 1 . 7 it is stated : sa etam 
apam phenam asincat, na va esa pusko na "rdro, vyustd "sit, anu- 
ditah suryah, na va etad diva na naktam, tasydi Hasminl loke 
apam phenena $ira udavartayat ' he molded this foam of the 
waters : that, you know, is neither dry nor wet. It was dawn, the 
sun had not risen : that, you know, is neither day nor night. He 
cut off his head with the foam of the water in this world.' The 
Pane. Br. xii. 6. 8 has : tasya vyustdydm anudita aditye 'pdm 
phenena giro 'chinad etad vai na naktam na diva yad vyusta- 
ydm anudita aditye etan nd "rdram na puskarh yad apam p'he- 
nah 'he cut off his head at dawn before the sun had risen with 

* A variation of this story at Mahabh. v. 318-330 tells how the great 
R§is had promised Vrtra that they would not slay him with anything 
dry or wet, with a stone or wood, with a knife or arrow, neither by day 
nor by night. This promise was kept until at dawn one day Indra saw 
' foam in the sea similar to a mountain ;' this along with his thun- 
derbolt he threw upon Vrtra ; Visnu entered the foam and slew Vrtra. 
Cf . allusions of a more or less general character to the defeat of Namuci 
by Indra at Mahabh. iii. 16605 ; v. 497 ; vi. 3678, 3903 ; xii. 3661, etc. 
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the foam of the waters. For at dawn hefore the sun has risen : 
that is neither night nor day ; and foam of the waters : that is 
neither wet nor dry.' CB. xii. 7. 3. 3 : tav apvinau car sarasvatl 
ca 'pdm phenam vajram asincan na pusko na "rdra iti, tene 
'ndro narnucer dsurasya vyustdydm ratrav anudite aditye na 
diva, na naktam iti pira udavasayat, tasmdd etad rsina ''bhya- 
nuktam apam phenene 'ti, 'the Acvins and Sarasvatl molded 
foam of the waters into a thunderbolt, that being neither dry nor 
wet. With this Indra took off* the head of the Asura Namuci 
at dawn before the sun had risen, that being neither day nor 
night. Therefore this was sung by the Rsi in the verse " with the 
foam of the waters'" (VS. xix. 71 = RV. viii. 14. 13 = AV. xx. 
29. 3). The mantras allude frequently to the fact that Indra 
slew Namuci : RV. i. 53. 7 = AV. xx. 21. 7 ; RV. ii. 14. 5 ; RV. 
vii. 19. 5 = AV. xx. 37. 5 ; RV. x. 73. 7 ; more explicitly it is stated 
that he cut off his head : RV. v. 30. 7, 8 ; vi. 20. 6. ' The stanza 
RV. viii. 14. 13 = AV. xx. 29. 3 = VS. xix. 71 is the only one in 
the entire ma»<m-literature which mentions in this connection the 
' foam of the waters.' It reads : apam phenena ndmuceh pira 
indrd , d avartayah: vipva ydd djayah sprdhah 'with the foam 
of the waters thou didst take off the head of Namuci, O Indra, 
when thou wast conquering all foes.' Lanman in the Notes to his 
Reader, p. 375 b (cf. also Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
vol. lviii. [1889] pp. 28 ff.), reflects, I imagine, a pretty wide spread 
opinion, when he says that "the form of the myth as it appears in 
the Brahmanas originates in a misconception . . . ." This has 
been the stereotyped attitude of investigators on comparing a 
story of the Brahmanas with what corresponded to it in the man- 
tra; but opinion, it is to be hoped, will soon start upon a career 
of rapid change on this point : cf. the introductory remarks of this 
paper. Certainly there is nothing anywhere in the story of Na- 
muci which favors Lanman's explanation of this asura (ibid. p. 
375 a ) as the personification of a waterspout. For the same reason, 
lack of direct evidence of any sort, I cannot admit Ludwig's ex- 
planation, Rig- Veda v. 145, ' that Namuci was one of the principal 
opponents of the Arya in India.' Bergaigne, La Religion Vedique, 
ii. 346, justly points out that there is something very special in the 
choice of the verbs which describe Indra's destruction of Namuci. 
Quite frequently Vrtra's head is the object of Indra'sattack : RV. 
i. 52. 10 ; viii. 6. 6 ; 65. 2 ; and the root bhid 'split' is employed 
in each of these three passages, as it naturally would be. But in 
the case of Namuci, in addition to familiar verbs of destruction 
which are found at RV. i. 53. 7 ; ii. 14. 5 ; vii. 19. 5, we find the 
unusual verb manth (stem mdthaya) at RV. v. 30. 8 ; vi. 20. 6 ; 
the causative of the root vart at RV. v. 30. 7 ; and the same form 

* The verb udvasayami is employed here not without humor. It is a 
ritual expression used regularly in the sacrifice for the act of taking 
titensils off the altar : Indra took off Namuci's head as a pot is taken off 
the fire. Cf. e. g. Kauc. 2. 37 ; 6. 20. 
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with the preposition ud at viii. 14. 13. Why not? The act of 
taking off a head with the foam of the waters is correspondingly 
unusual. The root manth means 'rub, churn;' the conception 
that the head was churned off in a mass of foam offers quite as 
natural a picture as any other mode of taking off a head with 
foam. The causative of the root vrt at v. 30. 7 naturally means 
'cause to twist,' and •&<! avartayah at viii. 14: 13-, though not 
altogether clear as to its precise shade of meaning, is paralleled 
by QB. iv. 4. 3. 4 in connection with Vrtra : vrtro vai soma asit 
tarn yatra deva aghnans tasya murdho 'd vavarta. 

I shall now endeaver to show that the version of the story 
given in the Brahmanas was familiarly known to the AV., i. e. in 
mantra-times, as well as to the sutras : in other words, there is no 
reason to believe that it was ever preceded by any historical or 
naturalistic version which was afterwards lost to Indian tradition. 

The hymn AV. i. 16 is a witchcraft practice in which lead is 
supposed to chase away evil spirits and demons of various sorts 
(yatucatanam). Thus especially the second stanza reads : sisayd 
'dhy aha vdrunah sisayd 'gnir upd ''vati: sisam ma indrah prd 
Ujaehat tdd angd yatucatanam ' Varuna supports the lead ; Agni 
helps the lead ; Indra gave me the lead : that surely scatters the 
demons.' Lead is mentioned elsewhere in the AV. only at xii. 2.* 
The opening stanza, addressed to the dead body, reads : naddm 
d roha nd te dtra lokd iddm sisam bhagadh'e,yam ta ehi : ' ascend 
the funeral fire, your place is not here ; this lead be your share ; 
come': i. e., 'after this lead has destroyed you and rendered you 
harmless, you will be cremated.' Cf. also xii. 2. 19, 20, where dis- 
ease is wiped off and lodged in the lead and other symbols of the 
body-burning fire ; and xii. 2. 53, where lead is spoken of as the 
special property of agnih kravydd. Correspondingly, at Kauc. 47. 
23, while reciting AV. i. 1 6, lead is put into the food or the cosmetics 
of an enemy ; 47. 39, the head of a lizard, which is a substitute for 
lead (see Kauc. 8. 18), is employed in a witchcraft practice ; at 71. 7, 
15 lead is employed in connection with the extinction of the funeral- 
fire (kravydc-chamanam). Now there is a very interesting pari- 
bhasd-sutra at Kauc. 8. 18, which reads : slsa-nadlslse ayorajdnsi 
krkaldsapirah slsani • this may be paraphrased as follows: 
'lead, river-lead, iron-filings, and the head of a lizard are in 
practice all of them equivalent to lead.' Darila explains nadislsa 
by nadlphenapindah ' a lump of river-foam ;' Kecava by nadlphe- 
nam ' river-foam.' The suggestion that the employment of this 
' river-foam ' in hostile practices is due to a reminiscence of In- 
dra's feat performed upon the head of Namuci may be safely 
made, and it can be supported by a parallel practice in the prduta- 
ritual. At VS. x. 14 ; TS. i. 8. 14. 1 ; TB. i. 7. 8. 2 occurs the for- 

* Ludwig, Big-Veda iii. 479, has defined this hymn by "Tod and Be- 
grabniss," a title which is not quite precise. It is a charm to drive away 
the funeral fire with its evil effects, and incidentally with it many 
plagues and diseases with which the survivors are beset. 
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mula pratyastam (nirastam) ndmuceh cfirah ' the head of Namuci 
has been east back (cast out).' The formula is employed at the 
consecration of a king (rajasuya), QB. v. 4. 1. 8 ff., KQS. xv. 5. 24. 
The passage in the QB. reads : pardulacarmano jaghanardhe 
slsarh nihitam bhavati tat padd pratyasyati pratyastam namuceh 
pira iti namucir ha vai ndmd "sura dsa tarn indro nivivyddha 
. . . . ' on the hind part of the tiger-skin lead has been placed ; 
this (the king) kicks with his foot, saying "the head of Namuci 
has been thrown down." For Namuci, you know, was an dsura; 
him Indra slew . . .' Similarly Katyayana loc. cit. : dhramya 
pddena sisarh nirasyati pratyastam iti. 

The lead here and the lead at AV. i. 16. 2, 'the lead which In- 
dra gives to chase away evil spirits,'* are surely equivalents of, or 
substitutes for, the ' river-lead ' or ' river-foam ' of the Kaucika. 
It is easy to guess at the cause of the substitution : foam is too 
volatile, it does not preserve its character long enough to manipu- 
late successfully in practice. Lead is soft, rnrdu (QB. v. 4. 1. 10), 
and has much the same color as foam ; the same is true of the 
ayo-rajansi 'iron-filings' at Kauc. 8. 18. The substitution for 
something inconvenient to attain, or altogether unattainable, of 
an article easily at hand I have found once before in the Atharvan 
ceremonial. For thepaidva which at RV. i. 116. 6 ; ix. 88. 4, AV. 
x. 4, means ' the horse of Pedu which slays serpents ' there is 
substituted at Kaug. 32. 21, 22 ; 35. 4 an insect, hostile to ser- 
pents, it may be supposed ; this is manipulated instead of the 
legendary horse. See Kauc. Introduction, p. xliv ff. 

If I have succeeded in showing that the practices mentioned 
above and the reference to lead in the mantras of the AV. and the 
Yajus-samhitas are connected with the ' foam of the waters ' in 
our story, no hesitation need be felt in regarding the view of the 
RV. as identical with that of the remaining literature. 

4. The Apvins and Sarasvati bring back the soma from Na- 
muci. — After Namuci's head has been cut off, Indra is still without 



* Of. also the statement at VS. xxi. 36 ; TB. ii. 6. 11. 6 : cusarh saras- 
vati bhisak sisena duha indriyam ' strength and vigor Sarasvati milks 
with lead,' in evident allusion to the version of the story current among 
the Vajasaneyins, according to which the Acvins and Sarasvati forged 
for Indra the bolt out of the foam of the waters (QB. xii. 7. 3. 3). 
Hence, probably, at the sautramanl materials for the preparation of the 
sura are purchased of a eunuch, who represents Namuci, the ^original 
owner of the sura; he is given lead in payment : see KQS. xix. 1. 19 ; 
Mahidhara at VS. xix. 1 ; QB. xii. 7. 2. 12. Again, at the rajasuya, a 
eunuch is struck with the lead according to TB. i. 7. 8. 2. According to 
KQS. xv. 5. 22 ; Mahidhara at VS. x. 10 ; CB. v. 4. 1. 1, brass (lohayasa) 
is thrown into the mouth of the eunuch. This again reminds us of the 
ayorajahsi of Kau(j. 8. 18, which are there equivalent to ' river-lead.' 
See also the very pointed statement at MS. ii. 4. 2 : sisena klibat karya 
'nrtaih vai sisam anrtam klibo 'nrtarh sura 'nrtenai 'va 'nftad anrtam 
krindti. We have here three of the most important features in our 
little drama : Namuci, the lead, and the sura. Cf. also RV. i, 32. 7, 
where Vrtra is designated as a vddhri ' castrated.' 
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his soma, for Namuci had drunk it up, and now it flowed out of 
his body mixed with his blood and impure. Mahidhara at VS. x. 
34 says : ' then the Acvins, having drunk the soma and the surd 
mixed with his blood, returned it pure to Indra.' Similarly at 
VS. xix. 34 : ' Namuci had drunk the strength of Indra ; after 
he had been slain, soma mixed with blood came ; that the 
gods drank.' Again at VS. xx. 59 : apvindu .... surayd saha 
.... amalinam somam namuceh asurat saJcdpdt dharatdm sa- 
rasvatl ca tarn eva somam barhisd "starandrthena saha dbharat 
.... indrasya pdndrtham ; at VS. xx. 67 : apvindu sarasvatl ca 
.... buddhyd krtvd namucer indrdrtham .... djahrire .... 
havih indriyam vlryam .... dhanamca. Mahidhara's concep- 
tion is founded in part upon the mantras and in part upon a 
statement of the QB. At xii. 7. 3. 4 we have : tasya pirsahp 
chinne lohitamiprah somo Histhat, tasmdd abibhatsanta, ta etad 
andhasor vipdnam- apapyan somo raja "'mrtam suta iti tendi 
''nam svddayitvd "tmann adadhata ' when his (Namuci's) head 
had been cut off, there was the soma mixed with blood. They 
(the Acvins and Sarasvatl) loathed it. (But) they saw* this drink 
of the two somas according to the stanza "King Soma when 
pressed is amrtam " (VS. xix. 72), and, having made it (the drink 
which had flowed from Namuci) palatable, they put it into them- 
selves.' 

The most prominent of the mantras which alludes to this event 
is the first one which contains the word surdma (cf. above § 1) : 
RV. x. 131. 4 = AV. xx. 125. 4 ; VS. x. 33 ; xx. 76 ; MS. iii. 11. 4 
(p. 145); iv. 12. 5 (191); TB. i. 4. 2. 1. It has been translated 
above : 'you, drinking yourselvesf into a surfeit of surd with the 
dsura Namuci, helped Indra in his deeds, O ye lords of light.' 
The implication is that the drink was disagreeable and too much 
for the Acvins, but, as it had to pass through them to become 
pure and lit for Indra's use, they subjected themselves to ' sea- 
sickness ' (surdma) in Indra's service. Here belong a number of 
Yaj us-stanzas, as VS. xx. 59 ; MS. iii. 11.3 (p. 143) ; TB. ii. 6.12. 2 : 
afv'md namuceh sutdm sdmarh pukrdm parisrtitd : sarasvatl tdm 
abharad barKisk, 'ndrdya pdtave ' the Acvins brought the pure 
pressed soma along with parisrut from Namuci ; Sarasvatl brought 
it along with the barhis for Indra to drink.' Similarly VS. xx, 
67 ;_ MS. iii. 11. 4 (j>. 145); TB. ii. 6. 13. 1: apvind havir indri- 
yam ndmucer dhiyd sdrasvati: a pukram dsurdd vdsu maghdm% 
'mdrdya jabhrire§ ' the Acvins and Sarasvatl by means of her wis- 



* That is, had revealed to them. 

f Note the difference between the middle vipipand, in stanza 4 of the 
hymn, and the active vy apibal} in stanza 5. I would fain think that 
this is not accidental : the A§vins drink themselves full intentionally 
for the purpose of returning the drink to Indra ; Indra becomes drunk 
unintentionally, with sura furnished by his boon companion. 

% MS. madyam. 

§ Cf. also the expression adatta namucer vasu, MS. ibid, line 10 • VS 
xx. 71"; TB. ii. 6. 13. 1. ' °' 
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dom brought back to Indra from the asura Namuci the havis, 
strength, and the pure good gift (the purified soma).' And VS. 
xix. 34 ; MS. iii. 11. 1 (p. 151) ; TB. ii. 6. 8. 1; <?B. xii. 8. 1. 3 ; KgS. 
xix. 3. 10 ; Vait. 30, 12 ; LyS. v. 4. 15 ; QQS. xv. 15. 13 : ydmap- 
vind ndmucer dsurdd ddhi* sdrasvatl dsunodj indriydya :\ imam 
tdrh pukrdm mddhumantam indum somam rdjanam ihd bhdksa- 
ydml ' this pure honied drop, Soma the King, whom the Acvins 
and Sarasvat! pressed for strength from the asura Namuci, do I 
here sip.' Less clear in detail is VS. xx. 68 ; MS. iii. 11. 4 (p. 
145, 1. 3) TB. ii. 6. 13. 1 : yarn apvina sdrasvatl havisb 'ndram 
dvardhayan : sd bibheda valdm § magham | ndmucd % dsure 
sdcd. 

I believe that Mahldhara and Madhava both misunderstand the 
stanza. The purport of their comment is that Indra, after he had 
been strengthened by the Acjvins and Sarasvati, slew Vala along 
with Namuci. Thus Mahidh. : . . . sa indro namucav dsure sacd 
namucind asurena saha magham rnahanlyam valam meghaih 
viddritavdn ... namucim viddrya vrstim Jcdritavdn ity arthah. 
And Madhava (p. 721): so '■yam indro namucindmasure saed 
sambandham magham rnahanlyam balanamdnam asuram bi- 
bheda viddritavdn. My conception of the stanza differs materi- 
ally : ' Indra, whom the Acrins and Sarasvati had strengthened 
on the occasion of (the slaughter of) the asura Namuci, cleft 
proud** Vala.' This rendering has the double advantage of not 
conflicting with the story and of introducing a translation of the 
phrase ndmucd dsure sdcd in accord with its value elsewhere : 
e. g. RV. x. 131. 4. 

5. Minor points in the story. — A Western reader of this story 
would not easily repress the feeling that the artful device of the 
gods in slaying Namuci ' with the foam of the waters ' was a per- 
missible evasion of the compact, inasmuch as Namuci had not 
played Indra fair. Some of the Brahmanas and the Mahabharata 
take occasion to moralize, to accuse Indra of deceiving a friend, 
and to condemn him to certain penitential acts. Thus TB. i. 7. 
1. 1, 8 : tad (sc. pirah) enam anvavartata mitradhrug iti, sa etdn 
apamdrgdn ajanayat, tan ajuhot, tdir vai sa raksdnsy apahan 
'this (head of Namuci) rolled after him, saying : "(you are a) 



* QQS. dsure dadhi. 

f TB. dsanod. 

X LCS. indriyena. 

§ MS. TB. bald'm. 

| MS. madydrh. 

*|f TB. namucav. 

** So if we read magham : the word is not given in adjectival value in 
either of the Pet. Lexicons ; the reading madydm of the MS. would lead 
to a translation ' furious or intoxicated.' I do not see how the editors 
of the Petersburg lexicons escaped giving either word an adjectival 
value very much in accordance with the commentators. They define 
maghd by 'gift' andmadyd by 'erfreuend' and 'intoxicating drink.' 
None of these seem to suit the connection. 
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traitor to a friend." He caused these apdmd?-ga-j>lajits* to spring 
up. These he (Indra) sacrificed ; with these he drove away the 
spook.' So also PB. xii. 6. 8 : tad enarn pdpiyam vacant vadad 
anvavartata vlrahann adruho druha iti, tan na red na sdmna 
, pahantum apaknot tad dhdrivarnasya nidhanend ''pdhata ' this 
(head) rolled after him uttering abusive language, saying : " you 
slayer of the innocent and the wily." He was not able to drive 
away this (head) by means of either r h or sdman. Then he drove 
it away by means of the s«ma>i-finale called hdrivarna.'' At 
Mhbh. ix. 2436 we have : ' that head of Namuci, after it had been 
cut off, followed after Indra, exclaiming close by : " Woe to you, 
wicked slayer of friends." And he, being thus goaded by this 
head, again and again in grief narrated this affair to Brahma.' 
Acting upon his advice he performs a sacrifice and bathes in the 
river Aruna ; this atones fqr his guilt, and the head vanishes. A 
more unprincipled view of the same event is taken at Mhbh. ii. 
1957, where Duryodhana says that Indra had made friends with 
Namuci ; nevertheless he cut off his head, that being the usage 
between enemies. There are elsewhere similar stories of bad 
faith on the part of the gods : e. g. TS. vi. 5. 1. 1-3 ; PB. xx. 15. 
6 ; and the Mhbh. presents a goodly number of passages in which 
adroha and forgiveness of enemies is preached : see Ludwig, Rig- 
Veda, vi. p. 202 a (sub "wortbruch Indra's " and "adroha''''). It 
seems quite likely that this entire phase is a secondary append- 
age to the story. It is worked up in a still different fashion at 
MS. iv. 3. 4. 

Once it is said rather vaguely at RV. i. 53. 7 that Indra enjoyed 
the support of Nam! in his conquest of Namuci : ndmydf ydd 
indra sdkhyd pardvdti nibarhdyo ndmucim ndrna mdy'inam. A 
still less explicit association of NamI Sapya with the story of 
Namuci occurs at RV. vi. 20. 6 ; it is stated there that Indra, 
after he had cut off the head of Namuci, bestowed upon Nami 
while asleep wealth, strength, and prosperity : . . . piro ddsdsya 
ndmucer mdthaydn : prdvan ndmtm sdpydm sasdntam prndg 
rdyd sdm isd sdrii svast't. The latter passage is preceded and fol- 
lowed by stanzas in each of which it is stated with rather schematic 
regularity that Indra on the one hand slew some demon and on 
the other benefited some man : Qusna, the demon, and Daconi, the 
bard (st. 4) ; Cusna, the demon, and Kutsa, the ally (st. 5) ; Na- 
muci, the demon, and NamI, the friend (st. 6); the wily Pipru, 
and the pious Ejicvan (st. 7). At RV. x. 48. 9 Nami Sapya is 
again an assistant of Indra, who this time furnishes him with 
food and strength : prd me ndml sdpyd ise bhuje bhftt. Against 



The word suggests the root mrj with preposition dpa ' to wipe off,' 
,. &. AV. iv. 18. 7 : apamargo dpa mar-^tu hsetriydtii gapathdg ca yah 
may the apamdrga-plant wipe off hereditary disease and curses from 
as.' Cf. also AV. iv. 17. 6 ; vii. 65. 3 ; QB. v. 2. 4. 14 ; xiii. 8. 4. 4. 

t Sayana explains the word here as the instrumental of namin, and 
refers it to Indra's thunderbolt. 
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the two passages in the RV. which mention Nami in connection 
with Namuci there are seven which do not refer to Nami : ii. 14. 
5 ; v. 30. 7, 8 ; vii. 19. 5 ; viii. 14. 13 ; x. 73. 7 ; 131. 4.* While 
we may take it for granted that Nami stood in some relation to 
Indra, it is possible that his introduction into this affair is due in 
the first place to his somewhat accidental antithetical juxtaposi- 
tion with the demon at RV. vi. 20. 6 ; this may have given rise 
secondarily to the statement at i. 53. 7. Cf. Ludwig, Jtig-Veda 
iii. 149. The assonance of the two names Nami and Namuci may 
have favored the process. The texts arc not always very partic- 
ular as to the person to whom they give credit for assistance 
rendered in such contests. At RV. v. 30. 8 the author of the 
hymn (ace. to the Anukr., Babhru Atreya) says in a whole-souled 
fashion that Indra made him an ally in his contest with Namuci : 
yujam hi mam dJcrtha ad 'id indra plro ddsdsya ndmucer math- 
aydn. At any rate we have in the relation of Nami, Indra, and 
Namuci the germ of a story which was never developed ; with 
this single exception all the reports about Namuci can be brought 
together into a single firmly-jointed whole. 

We may finally present in brief a connected sketch of the en- 
tire legend as reconstructed above. Indra, the god of the clear 
sky, is forever slaying with his thunderbolt the cloud-demons 
who obstruct the rain and withhold from mortals the blessings 
consequent upon it. But in one instance he encounters the demon 
Namuci (' Don't-let-go,' or ' Hold-fast '), who, instead of falling an 
easy victim to his thunderbolt, engages him in close combat and 
rather gets the better of him. Namuci holds Indra fast, and re- 
fuses to let him go unless he enters into a strict agreement not to 
slay him subsequently. The compact is constructed very diplo- 
matically, so as to leave apparently no possibility of danger to 
Namuci from Indra : the latter agrees not to slay the former 
either by day or by night : i. e., as Namuci construes it, at no 
time whatsoever. He agrees further not to slay him either with 
a staff or a bow, with the flat hand or the fist, with anything wet 
or dry : i. e., as Namuci intends, with no known weapon. 

For a while the pair are boon companions. But* Namuci, the 
asura, is bound to betray his nature, fundamentally hostile towards 
Indra, the deva ; and upon one occasion, when Indra had imbibed 
freely of his favorite beverage, the soma, he plies him still further 
with the strong drink sura (brandy), which is regarded as unholy, 
and is no doubt conceived as the special drink of the Asuras. 
Indra becomes stupefied and loses his strength, his senses, the 
taste for food, and soma, and in the story Namuci is conceived as 
having robbed him of these and appropriated them to his own use. 

The gods now step upon the scene. The Acvins, the heavenly 



* The remaining Samhitas do not, as far as is known, mention Nami 
at all ; >t PB. xxv. 10. 17 he is said to be a king of Videha who went to 
heaven by pious practices. 
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physicians, and SarasvatI, the goddess of wisdom, cure Indra, and 
afterwards Indra with their help concocts a plan by which he 
may slay Namuci without perjuring himself. In order to evade 
the clause of the compact which forbids him to do the deed either 
by day or by night, they choose the time of the dawn before the 
sun had risen, 'that being neither day nor night.' In order to 
introduce a weapon not excluded by the stipulation of the com- 
pact, they forge a bolt from the foam of the waters, ' that being 
neither wet nor dry.' Indra slays Namuci, but he is still without 
his soma, which now flows from the body of Namuci mixed with 
blood and impure, so that he may not drink it. Here again the 
Acvins lend their aid ; they drink the loathsome mixture, and, 
having purified it in their divine bodies, they return it to Indra. 



II. The Two Dogs of Yama in a New R6le. 

The extent to which Vedic mantras may be based upon events 
which are narrated more completely or in full in the literature of 
the Brahmanas has just been illustrated by our treatment of the 
story of Indra and Namuci. The hymn AV. vi. 80 offers another 
instance of this kind ; its purport is unintelligible, and it could in 
fact not have been composed, without the background of a group 
of parallel legends narrated in the Maitrayani-samhitil, Kathaka- 
samhita, and Taittiriya-brahmana. Furthermore, its explanation 
by means of these legends throws, as we believe, valuable light 
upon certain early, if not the earliest, conceptions of the two dogs 
of Yama, which are mentioned from the time of the RV. in vari- 
ous statements difficult to understand and to harmonize with one 
another. 

The hymn AV. vi. 80 is as follows : 

1. antdriksena patati vicva bhuta 'vacAkagat : cuno divydsya ydn mdhas 

tend te havisa vidhema.* 

2. ye trdyah kalakdnjd dim devd iva critdh: tdn sdrvdn ahva utdye 

'smd arisfatdtaye. 

3. apsii tejdnma divi te sadhdstham samudre antdr mahimd te prthi- 

vy&m: cuno divydsya ydn mdhas tend te havisa vidhema.} 

We may translate : 

1. 'He flies through the air looking down upon all beings ; we 

desire to do homage with this havis to thee [who art] the 
majesty of the heavenly dog. 

2. 'The three kdlakdnja who are fixed upon the sky like gods, all 

these I called for help, to render this one exempt from 
injury. 



* The Paippalada-text presents the following version of padas b, c,d: 
svar bhuta vyacacalat : sa no divyasyai 'dam manas tasmd etena havisa 
juhomi. 

t Paipp. c, d as in stanza 1. 
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3. 'In the waters is thy origin ; upon the heavens thy home ; in 
the middle of the sea and upon the earth thy greatness. 
We desire to do homage with this havis to thee [who art] the 
majesty of the heavenly dog.' 

But few attempts have been made to explain this hymn. Lud- 
wig, Rig- Veda iii. 373, translates it under the caption puno divy- 
asya havih, without defining its aim. Zimmer, Altindisches 
Leberi, p. 353, surmises that the pvan divya is the dog-star : cf. 
also Weber, JVaksatra ii. 372. 

The legend of the TB. (i. 1. 2. 4-6) which bears upon the hymn 
is as follows : kdlakanja vdi namd ''sura dsati te suvargdya lokaya 
'gnim acinvata, purusa istakam upd 'dadhdt purusa istakam, 
sa indro brahrnano bruvdna istakam upd , dhatta, esa me eitra 
name 'ti, te suvargalokam a prd 'rohan, sa indra istakam a 
'vrhat, te 'va klryanta, ye 'va klryanta, ta urnandbhayo 'bhavan, 
dvav ud apatatdrn, tdu divyau pvdnav abhavatdm 'there were 
Asuras named Kalakanjas. They piled up a fire altar in order to 
obtain the world of heaven. Man by man they placed a brick 
upon it. Indra, passing himself off for a Brahmana, put a brick 
on for himself, saying : " this one, eitrd (the bright one) by name, 
is for me." They climbed up to heaven. Indra pulled out his 
brick ; they tumbled down. And they who tumbled down be- 
came spiders ; two flew up, and became the two heavenly dogs.'* 
Similarly at Kath. S. viii. If (reported by Weber, Ind. Stud. iii. 
465) we have : kdlakdnjd vdi namd 'surd dsans, ta istaka acin- 
vata, tad indra istakam apy upd 'dhatta, tesdm mithundu divam 
a , krametdm, tatas tarn d 'vrhat, te 'va klryanta, td etdu divyau 
pvandu ' there were Asuras, Kalakanjas by name ; they piled 
bricks (for an altar). Then Indra also put on a brick. A pair of 
these ascended to heaven. Then he (Indra) tore out this (brick) ; 
they (the Asuras) were thrown down. Those two are the two 
heavenly dogs.' 

The legend as told at MS. i. 6. 9 is essentially identical with 
these, but it carries us an important step forward by designating 
the 'two heavenly dogs' as yamapva, the 'two dogs of Yama' : 
kdlakanja va asura istaka acinvata divam aroksydmd Hi tan 
indro brahrnano bruvdna updit sa etam istakam apy upd 'dhatta 
ta prathama iva divam d 'kramantd 'tha sa tdm a 'brhat te asurah 
pdpiyanso bhavanto apa 'bhranpanta yd uttamd dstdrh tdu yama- 
pvd abhavatdm ye 'dhare ta urndvdbhayah "the Asuras called 
Kalakanjas piled bricks (for an altar), saying: "we will ascend 
to heaven." Indra passing himself off for a Brahman came to 
them ; he put on this brick. They at first, so to speak, arrived at 

* In reference to the heavenly dogs Madhava, commentary p. 11 ff., 
says : tesdm asurdnam madhye dvav asurdu Qraddhdticaydt svargam 
prdptdv iti bhrangdt tatra devaloke cvdndv dbhutdm. 

f Presumably the same legend occurs at Kap. S. vi. 6 : see Schroeder's 
edition of the MS. i. p. 101, note 2. 
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heaven ; then Indra tore out that (brick). The Asuras becoming 
quite feeble fell down ; the two that were uppermost became the 
two dogs of Yama, those which were lower became spiders.' 

This identification of the pvdndu divydu with the dogs of Yama 
does not rest on this passage alone. At the apvamedha-sacrifice 
during a certain stage in the proceedings the horse is bathed ; it 
is accompanied to the middle of the water by a 'four-eyed' dog 
(pvan caturaksa),* i. e. a symbolic dog of Yama (RV. x. 14. 10, 11 ; 
AV. xviii. 2. 11, 12 ; TA. vi. 3. 1), who is slain by a low-born man 
under the feet of the horse, by means of a pestle made of the 
wood of the sidhraka-tree : see TB. iii. 8. 4. ] ff. ; QB. xiii. 1.2. 9 ; 
KQS. xx. 1. 38 ff. ; Mahidhara at VS. xxii. 5. The reason assigned 
for this practice by the Brahmanas is : punap caturaksasya pra- 
hanti pve 'va pdpmd bhrdtrvyah pdpmdnam evd 'sya bhrdtrvyam 
hanti .... vajrl vd apvah prdjdpatyah vajrendi 'va pdpmdnam 
bhrdtrvyam avakrdmati (TB.) ' he slays the four-eyed dog. The 
dog is evil, as it were, and his rival ; his evil indeed and his rival 
he slays. . . . The horse descended from Prajapati has a thun- 
derbolt ; with the thunderbolt indeed does he overcome evil and 
his rival. 'f Similarly QB. loc. cit. : vajro 'pvah .... pvdnam 
caturaksarh hatvd 'dhaspadam apvasyo 'pa pldvayati .vajrendi 
'vai 'nam ava krdmati ndi 'nam pdpmd bhrdtrvya dpnoti. Cf. 
also CB. vi. 3. 2. 1. This hostility against the dog of Yama 
refers no doubt to the legend above, in connection with which 
it is also stated that hostility and rivalry are removed from 
him who recognizes its purport : evam asya sapatno bhrdtrvyah 
pdpiyan bhavann apa bhranpate ya evam vidvdn, etc. (MS. i. 
6. 9); yo bhrdtrvyavdn sydt sa citrdydm agnim a dadhlta 
(TB.i. i. 2. 6). Cf. also QB. ii. 1. 2. 17, where the same story is 
told in a somewhat different form. That the Atharvavedins, in 
composing vi. 80, did not simply refer in general terms to the 
kdlakdnja and the pudndu divydu, but have in view the legend 
with which we are dealing, is clear from the practice which went 
with the hymn. At Kauc. 31. 18, 19 we have: antariksene 
Hi paksahatam mantroktam cankramayd. kltena dhupayati. 
Darila at 1 8 says : gamanarh camkramah .... karmoktam mu- 
traphenend 'bhyudya. . . . Kecava at 18 : pvdnapadasthdna- 
mrttikdm abhimantrya paksdhatath(/) depam pralimpati, paksa- 
hatabhaisajyam. 'At 19: puno maksikdm abhimantrya 'gndu 



* Madhava at TB. iii. 8. 4. 2 (p. 5T7) : aksyor uparibhage 'ksisadrgam 
vindudvayam lanehanam yasya gunali so 'yarii caturaksah ■ Schol. at 
TS. v. 5. 19. 1 : aksnor upari vindudvayavdn ; Schol. at KQS. xx. 1. 38 : 
caturaksabhdvdd yasya 'ksisamipepaundrani sa guriavrttyd caturaksah ; 
Sayana at TA. vi. 3. 1 : uparibhage puhar apy aksidvayam yayos tddr- 
cau. So also at RV. x. 14. 10. Cf. also the four-eyed dog (spane'm 
cathrucasmem) at Vd. viii. 41, which is explained by the Mazdayasnian 
tradition as a dog with a spot over each eye : see Babylonian and Orien- 
tal Record i. 36-38 ; iv. S66. 

f Madhava p. 577 : yo 'yam pdparupah $atrufy so 'yam gund sadr$ah, 
atafy cuno badhena pdpmdi 'va hato bhavati. 
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praksipya tato dhupayati vyddhipradepam. The sutra and its 
commentators, as also the exact relation of the hymn to its ritual, 
are obscure ;* the practice is intended to cure paralysis. It ap- 
pears that the spot where the disease has struck the victim is 
made the object of attack ; this the priest(?), while keeping in 
motion (cankramayd) , rubs over with mud taken from the foot- 
print of a dog. Then he fumigates the place by burning an 
insect. Bat one point seems certain : that the use of the insect 
symbolizes the fate of the kdlakanja who in the legend become 
spiders. Madhava, ibid., says of them : te co 'rnandbhindmakdh 
lutdkUdh prdbhavan, tenet kUena sarhsrstam tantajdlam urnapab- 
deno ' 'ay ate. Cf. with this the word kita at Kauc. 31. 19. 

What now was the Hindu conception regarding the two dogs 
of Yama, which are at the same time the heavenly dogs ' flying 
through the air and looking down upon all beings' (AV. vi. 80. 1) ? 
Weber's and Zimmer's supposition that they refer to some star or 
some constellation of stars is improbable, first, because a constel- 
lation of a character sufficiently marked to lend itself to such a 
comparison is otherwise unknown ; secondly, because the refer- 
ence is evidently to a pair, each of which is independent enough 
to exist by itself. No poet would have spoken of a single mem- 
ber of such a dualism, any more than he would mention separately 
one of the rsi of the saptarsayah, the great Bear (e. g. RV. iv. 
42. 8; ix. 92.' 2 ; x. 82. 2 ; 109. 4;'AV. iv. 11. 1 ; v. 17. 6 ; viii. 10. 
25, etc.).f The sphere of conceptions which have produced the 
legends of the two heavenly dogs can, we believe, be made to tell 
us°what they were. At Kath. S. xxxvii. 14 (cited by Schroeder, 
MS. i. p. 101, note - 2) we have the statement that the two dogs of 
Yama are day and night : etdu vdi yamapvd aha$ ca rdtrl oa. 
The same statement more explicitly we have at KB. ii. 9 (end) : 
sdyam astam ite purd tamasas tasmin kdlejuhuydt sa devaydnah 
ketuh .... prdtah puro 'day ad apahate tamasi tasmin kale 
juhuydt sa devaydnah ketuh .... atho yo 'to anyatha 'gniho- 
tram juhoti pyamapabaldu ha 'syd 'gnihotram vikhidato 'har 
vdi pibalo ratrih pydmah sa yo mahdrdtre juhoti $yamo hd 'syd 
' 'gnihotram vikhidaty aiha yo mahdhne juhoti $abalo hd 'syd 
'gnihotram vikhidati. ' In the evening, when the sun has gone 
down, before the darkness, one should sacrifice (the agnihotra); 
at that time the gods arrive. ... In the morning, before sunrise, 
when darkness is dispelled, at that time one should sacrifice (the 
agnihotra); at that time the gods arrive. . . . Therefore (the 
two dogs of Yama) Qyama and (^abala tear to pieces the agnihotra 
of the one who sacrifices otherwise. Qabala is the day ; Qyama 
the night. He who sacrifices in the middle of the night, his agni- 



* The third stanza of the hymn is employed also in a nondescript 
fashion at Vait. 28. 20 and Ath. Paric. 39. 1 (tadagadividhi) and 42. 3 
(snanavidhi). . . . , 

f For another instance of the mention of a smgle divyah cva see the 
passage from QB. xi. 1. 5. 1, next page. 
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hotra Cyama tears asunder ; he who sacrifices in broad daylight, 
his agnihotra Qabala tears asunder.'* At TS. v. 7. 19, where vari- 
ous divinities are assigned to the parts of the horse sacrificed at 
the apvamedha, we have : surydcandramdsdu vfkydbhydm, pya- 
mapabalaix, mdtasndbhydrh, vyitstim rupena rumruktim drupena. 
Here the mention of the pydmapabaldu intervenes between sun 
and moon on the one side and morning and evening twilight on 
the other ; the pydmapabaldu stand here as a special designation 
either of day and night, which are mentioned by name in the next 
section (v. 7. 20), or of sun and moon themselves. The latter, in- 
deed, is their pui'ely physical value in this sphere of conceptions ; 
they are primarily sun and moon, and secondarily day and night. 
This is stated in part explicitly at CB. xi. 1. 5. 1 : sa (sc. candra- 
mah) hai 'sa divyah pvd sa yajamdnasya papun ave "ksate. The 
moon (night), the divine dog, is here one of the dogs of Yama, 
the pydmapabaldu ; the conclusion that the sun (day) is the other 
is almost self-evident, and we are spared the task of looking for 
two individual stars or a constellation of two stars in order to 
explain the pvdndu divydu. 

A stanza parallel to AV. vi. 80. 1 occurs at RV. x. 136. 4. The 
translators regard the RV. hymn as a song in praise of an ascetic. 
Grassmann (ii. 499) entitles it 'Lob des Bilssers'; Ludwig (v. 553) 
thinks that it sketches a yogin. This seems to me only a partial 
explanation of the hymn ; it is rather a hymn in which Surya is 
praised and compared with a muni. Stanza 1 reads : 

kepy dgnirh kepi visdm kepi bibharti rddasi 
kepi vipvam svdr drpe kepi 'dam jy Stir ucyate. 

' Kecin the fire, Kecin the visam (fluid ? cf. Naigh. i. ] 2), Kecin 
carries the two worlds. Ke<jin is all brightness which is to be 
beheld ; Kecin is called light here.' At Naigh. v. 6 kepin and 
kepinah occur as divinities ; at Nirukta xii. 26 (ddivatakdndam 
vi. 26) kepin is identified with dditya.\ Of the three kepin, Agni, 
Surya, and Vayu, which occur at RV. i. 164. 44, ' the one who with 
his mighty qualities looks at the whole world (vipvam eko abhi 
caste pdclbhih) is surely Surya : see Nir. xii. 27 ; Haug, Vedische 
Rdthselfragen und Btithselsprtiche, p. 53 ; Katy. Sarvanukramani 
(ed. Macdonell), p. 11 ; Sadgurugisya ibid. p. 97. Who but 
Surya is 'the horse of the wind, the companion of Vayu, the 
muni urged on his course by the gods who lives in both seas, the 
eastern and the western' (ubhau samudrdv a kseti yap capu'rva 
utd 'parah, RV. x. 136. 5) ? Therefore Surya is also the subject 
of stanza 5 : 

* Cf. the parallel statement in the Gptama-nyaya-sutra, ii. 57, reported 
by Weber, Ind. Stud. ii. 295. For qyama the variant gydva appears 
here : cf. oyavi as a name for night, Naigh. i. 7. 

t Cf. also Surya's epithet eociskega, and AV. xiv. 1. 55 : bfhaspdtify 
prathamdh sury&yah glrse kegan akalpayat ' Brhaspati first fashioned 
the hair on the head of Surya.' 

vol. xv. 22 
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antdriksena patati vipvd rupd 'vacdkapat : 
munir devasya-devasya sdukrtydya sdkhd hitdh. 

' He flies through the air looking upon all beings, he the muni, 
the friend good to benefit every god.' The word avacdkapat 
'looking at' is otherwise applied to the sun at AV. xiii. 2. 12 : sd 
(sc. surya) esi siidhrtas tdpan vipvd bhuta 'vacdkapat ; at AV. 
xiii. 4. 1 : sd eti savitd svdr divas prsthi, 'vacdkapat. 

Support for our explanation of the divytiu pvdndu as sun and 
moon seems to be afforded also by a passage in the Chand. Up. 
viii. 13 : pydmdc chabalam prapadye, pabaldc chydmam prapadye, 
apva iva romdni vidhuya papam .... brahmalokam abhisam- 
bhavami. Bohtlingk in his recent edition and translation of the 
text renders : ' Vom Schwarzen fltlchte ich mich zum Seheckigen, 
vom Seheckigen fltlchte ich mich zum Schwarzen. Wie ein Ross 
seine (losen) Haare von sich abschtlttelt, so schtittele ich das BSse 
von mir ab, .... und begebe mich in die Statte des Brahman.'* 
The passage becomes more intelligible if we translate : 'I go 
from the moon to the sun and from the sun to the moon, .... 
and arrive at the world of Brahman.' Cf. the passage Kaus. Up. 
i. 2, 3,f where it is said that all those who go away from this 
world go to the moon, the moon being the door of the world of 
light. They come to earth again, and then pass to the world of 
Brahman by the road of the gods which has many stages : the 
the world of fire, of wind, of the sun, of the moon, of lightning, 
of Varuna, of Indra, of Prajapati, finally of Brahman. Cf. also 
Chand. Up. iii. 13. 1-6, where the five kinds of breath, personified 
respectively as sun, moon, fire, rain, and wind, are spoken of as 
the doorkeepers of Brahman ; also AB. viii. 28, which ends this 
text in a manner altogether parallel to the ending of Chand. Up., 
where the pydma and pabala are mentioned. One would fain 
look for more information on the kdlakdnja in connection with 
this study. I have found but one Vedic passage in addition to 
those above, namely Kaus. Up. iii. 2, where Indra is made to say 
of himself that he killed the Paulomas in the sky and the Kala- 
kanjyas upon earth. The ritual of the AV. (Kauc. 31. 19) clearly 
conceives of the kdlakdnja as spiders, the shape they assumed 
after the final catastrophe : see above. It is to be regretted that 
the relation of the ritual to the hymn is obscure. \ In the Mhbh. 

* Cf. Carivkara's gloss : . . . . gydmo gambhlro varnah gyama iva gyd- 
tno hdrdam brahma, atyantaduravagdhyatvdd tad dhdrdambrahmajrld- 
tvd dhydnena tasmdc chydmdc chabalam iva gabalo 'ranyddyanekakd- 
mamicratvdd brahmalokasya gdvalyam tarn brahmalokam gavalam 
prapadye manasd. 

\ The passage has been treated recently by Bohtlingk in the Transac- 
tions of the Royal Saxon Academy, Nov. 14, 1890, p. 73 ff. of the 
reprint. 

J Only one point more suggests itself in explanation of the application 
of the hymn to apaksahata. The words paksa in this compound may 
possibly stand in some connection with the paksa of the moon : picrva 
or gukla, and apara or krsna. Perhaps the appearance of the moon 
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iii. 12196 ff., Indra, in accordance with the statement of the Kaus. 
TTp., comes to the golden city of the Pauloma and Kalakanjya, 
whom be duly conquers : see Weber, Ind. Stud. i. 416 ; Holzmann, 
ZDMG-. xxxii. 312 ff. Weber explains both as the 'black-haired 
children of a dark mass of clouds.' It seems to me more likely 
that some manifestation of the starry sky (perhaps the galaxy ?) 
is at the bottom of this conception. But I do not know. 

More important is the question of the relation of the sun and 
moon personified as the two dogs of Yama to that other well- 
known physical view which apparently deals with the dogs simply 
as animals. The principal passage of this sort is RV. x. 14. 10- 
12 = AV. xviii. 2. 11-13 = TA. vi. 3. 1, 2. They are alluded to 
further more or less explicitly as animals with the qualities of 
animals at RV. i. 29. 3 ; vii. 55. 2-4 ; AV. v. 30. 6 ; viii. 1. 9 ; 2. 11 ; 
8. 10, 11 ; MS. iv. 9. 19 ; TA. iv. 29 ; PGS. i.' 16. 24 ; in a cloka 
which serves as a prayer at the end of the manuscripts of AGS. ;* 
and at HGS. ii. 7„ 2.f It is not impossible to mediate between 
the two conceptions from the point of view of the Brahmanas 
alone. The dogs are destructive agents of death, and day and 
night are also familiarly conceived of as destructive instruments 
of death : e. g. KB. ii. 9 states that day and night are the arms of 
death : atho mrtyor ha va etau vrdjabahu yad ahoratre ; at CB. 
x. 4. 3. 1 ff. we have : esa vai mrtyur yat sarhvatsarah, esa hi mar- 
tyanam ahoratrdbhyam ayuh hsinoti ' the year is death ; by 
means of day and night does it destroy the life of mortals.' The 
substitution of sun and moon for day and night would be even 
simpler,! and thus the dogs of Yama would be identified with 
those heavenly bodies. Yet this seems unsatisfactory. The wri- 
ter believes that there has been a superabundance of mythologiz- 
ing on this point. Especially the latest explanation of the two 
dogs, that of J. Ehni, Der Vedische Mythus des Yama, p. 138 ff., 
seems to be devoid of every basis of fact. The explanation there 
offered (p. 139) is that the sarameyau are two winds, namely the 
west-wind and the south-wind.§ I fail to find a single attribute 
as reported by the Hindus themselves which makes in any way for 
such a mythology. Let us consider but the one point of color, 

in the partial activity of its phases suggested the propriety of establish- 
ing symbolic connection between the paksa of the moon and ihepaksa- 
hata. 

* See Weber, Ind. Stud. ii. 296 : vdivasvatakule jdtdu dvau cydmaca- 
valdu qunau : tdbhydm, pindo mayd datto raksetdm pathi mark sadd. 

f Especially interesting is this passage : athordma (! for adhordma) 
udumbarah sdrameyo ha dhdvati : samudram iva (! for ava 9) cdka$ad 
bibhran niskarh ca rukmarh ca ' Sarameya, dark below and brown, runs, 
looking down upon the sea, carrying ornaments and gold.' The verse 
shows notable points of contact with A V. vi. 80 and RV. x. 136. Cf. 
also Ap. Gr. vii. 18. 1-4, and its commentary. 

J Therefore perhaps the frequent statement in the Brahmanas that the 
sun is death. Thus CB. ii. 3. 3. 7 : ya e$a tapati tad yad e$a mrtyuh. 

£ For earlier explanations see Ehni, ibid, p. 138, note ; Ind. Stud. i. 
114 ; ii. 296. 
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which appears persistently as an attribute of the dogs : pabaldu 
at RV. x. 14. 10 ; AV. xviii. 2. 11 ; TA. vi. 3. 1 ; udumbaldu, RV. 
x. 14. 12 ; AV. xviii. 2. 13 ; TA. vi. 3. 2 ; pydma-pabaldu, AV. viii. 
1. 9 ; PGS. i. 16. 24 ; arjuna and picafiga, RV. vii. 55. 2. Almost 
all these epithets are assembled at HGS. ii. 1. 2.f t Who ever 
heard of winds of a certain color ? or why should the element of 
color turn up so persistently in the personified form of these 
winds ? Ehni exhibits in fact no better argument than an ety- 
mological one : the sdrameydu are the offspring of saramd, and 
saramd contains the root sar ' go.' He compares saramd with 
saranyu ' fleet, mobile,' used as an epithet of the Maruts at RV. 
i. 62. 4 ; iii. 32. 5, and assumes that saramd is a goddess of the 
storm, and that therefore her children are also gods of the wind. 
After careful deliberation, I would for my part point out that 
the identity of the two dogs with sun and moon which is clearly 
implied in the Brahmanas seems to account for many qualities 
and statements of them mentioned in the mantras. The color or 
brightness of sun and moon would comport well with their attri- 
butes of color. They are called the messengers of Yama who go 
after people, a very suitable epithet for sun and moon. J I would 
draw attention especially to the statement ydu te pvanau yama 
raksitdrdu .... pathirdksl (AV. pathisddl) nrcdksasdu, RV. x. 
14. 11 = AV. xviii. 2. 12 = TA. vi. 3. 1 ;' here 'the epithets rak- 
sitdrdu and pathirdksl are favorable to such a construction, and 
the word nrcdksas ' looking upon men ' is a standing epithet of 
sun and moon. Thus, nrcdksdh su'ryah at RV. vii. 60. 2 ; nrcdk- 
sdh pusd at RV. x. 139. 2 ; savitaram nrcdksasam, RV. i. 22. 7 ; 
dditydsya nrcdksasah, AV. xiii. 2. 1 ; dditye nrcdksasi, AV. x. 3. 
18 ; tvdrh soma .... abhavo nrcdksdh, RV. i. 91. 2 ; tvam hi nas 
tanvdh soma gopd gdtre-gdtre nisasdtthd nrcdksdh [double enten- 
dre : soma the drink, and soma the moon) ; RV. viii. 48. 9, etc. 
Note also the use of the word as epithet of the stars of the night 
at AV. xix. 47. 3 : ye te ratri nrpdksaso drastdrah. The entire 
scope of the epithet is well described by Grassmann, Worterbuch, 
s. v. : ' von den gottern am haufigsten von der sonne und ihren 
gottern, von Soma (i. e. the moon), und von Agni.' Above all, the 

t The epithet asrnmukha at MS. iv. 9. 19 ; TA. iv. 29, may also have been 
suggested by the notion of color. I would note here, without being able to 
assign a reason, that in the ritual of the AV. the eight verses beginning 
with the three verses which deal with the dogs of Yama have a special 
designation, seemingly by a word for color. At Kauc. 80.. 35 (see the An- 
tyestipaddhati and Kecava ibid.) ; 82. 31 ; 83. 20, 23 ; 84. 13 ; Va.it. 37. 24, 
the verses AV. xviii. 2. 11-18 are designated as Twmrw-verses. The verb 
har is always employed in connection with them (harinibhir hareyuh). 
Whether this justifies us in regarding the word harinlbhih (sc. rgbhify) 
as meaning ' verses with which the act of taking is performed,' or 
whether this represents a punning juxtaposition of harini ' yellow ' and 
hr ' take,' I am not in the position to decide. 

X Cf. RV. x. 92. 12 : stiryamasa vicdrantd diviksitd ; and EV. x. 88. 11 : 
yadd carisnA mithunav dbhutam ad It prapagyan bhiivanani vicvd, 
which evidently refers to sun and moon. 
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assumption that sun and moon, are implicated in the myth of 
Yama's dogs relieves us of many apparent inconsistencies in the 
statements concerning them. On the one hand the exhortation 
to the dead, ' run past the two spotted dogs .... straightways ; 
then come to the kindly fathers, who hold high feast with Yama,' 
suits well the conception of the pvanau divyau, heavenly dogs 
who are suspended in the sky (RV. x. 14. 10). On the other 
hand, by the easiest change of mental attitude the same two dogs 
are the protectors who guard the way, and look upon men (favor- 
ably : this implication is always contained in nrcdksah), are 
ordered by Yama to take charge of the dead, and to furnish them 
prosperity and health (RV. x. 14. 11). Again, by an equally 
simple shift of position, sun and moon move among men as the 
messengers of death ; by day and by night men perish while 
these heavenly bodies alternate in their presence among men.* 
This furnishes the terrible side of their nature (RV. x. 14. 12). 
For me at least the verses when viewed in this light have become 
fuller in meaning and more consistent in their relation to one 
another, and if this view stands we are saved the problematic 
assumption that the conception of the pvaniiu divyau in AV. vi. 
80 and the Brahmanas represents an essentially novel develop- 
ment, totally foreign to the principal passage which describes 
them, RV. x. 14. 10-12. 

I add a summary of the preceding investigation. At AV. vi. 
80 a 'heavenly dog,' divyah pva, is mentioned who flies through 
the air and looks down upon all beings. Allusion is made in this 
to a legend reported in the Brahmanas, according to which two 
heavenly dogs, formerly Asuras, managed to ascend the heavens 
and to gain there a permanent foothold. The Maitrayani-sariihitn 
states explicitly that these same two dogs are the dogs of Yama. 
Further the two dogs of Yama, either under their collective name 
of yamapva or separately designated as pyama (or pyOva) and 
pabala, are constantly identified in the Brahmanas with day and 
night, and once in the Catapatha-brahmana t ne moon is styled 
'the heavenly dog who looks down upon the cattle.' The con- 
clusion derived from all these statements is that in the Atharvan 
and the Brahmanas the two dogs of Yama are familiarly identified 
with the sun and the moon. 

This result is then brought to bear upon the reports on the two 
dogs of Yama in the hymns themselves, especially the very inter- 
esting passage RV. x. 14. 10-12, and the corresponding passages 
in other collections of mantras. It is shown that the apparently 

* In this connection RV. i. 29. S is very noteworthy : ni papaya mi- 
thudr'gd (Say. yamadutydu) sast&m dbudhyamane ' put to sleep the two 
(female messengers of Yama) who are visible by turns ; let them sleep 
without waking.' The epithet mithudr'ga fits sun and moon admirablv. 
But why should they be feminine? The Pet. Lex. refers the epithet to 
day and night. 
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conflicting attributes which are bestowed upon them in the hymns 
are best separately accounted for and harmonized with one an- 
other by the aid of this very explanation ; every statement in 
these much-discussed stanzas falls naturally into line with the 
other, and the passage seems to be freed from nearly every 
serious difficulty. 

III. The Marriage of Saeanyu, Tvastab's Datjghtee. 

In venturing to add one more to the many essays* on the nar- 
rative of Saranyu's conjugal exploits as recorded at RV. x. 17. 1, 
2, my justification is that I come to the task armed with a theory 
which I hope will gain general, if not universal, assent as soon as 
it is applied to the instance in hand. The passage, according to 
my view, belongs to the class of Vedic literary endeavors which 
are styled in the Vedas themselves brahmodya or brahmavadya ; 
it is a riddle or charade, not, as has hitherto been held, either a 
fragment, or a story of a form so condensed as to be foreign to 
Indian habits of narration. 

The brahmodya occur in the majority of Vedic works : e. g., at 
RV. i. 164 = AV. ix. 9 and 10 ; VS. xxiii. 9-12 ; 49-52 ; 61-62 ; 
TS. vii. 4. 18 ; AB. v. 25 ; CR. xiii. 2. 6. 9-17 ; 5. 2. 11-21 ; ACS. 
viii. 13. 13, 14 ; x. 9. 1-3 ; QCS. xvi. 4-6 ; Vait. 37. 1 ff.; 38. 5 ff.; 
LCS. ix. 10. 9ff.; KCS. xx. 7. 11 ; Ap. Or. xx. 19. They differ 
somewhat in character and structure : sometimes, as at RV. i. 
164. 34, 35, the question is stated in a full verse followed by an 
equally explicit answer ; sometimes, as at AB. v. 25 (15 ff.), the 
riddle is put categorically and concisely, not in the form of a 
question ;f the answer again follows. Again, frequently only the 
question is put in the form either of a categorical statement or 
of an interrogation, the answer either being too obvious or being 
withheld in order to impart additional interest and mystery to 
the riddle. Of this sort is RV. viii. 29, and i. 164, excepting 
vv. 34, 35. Finally, at AC'S. viii. 13. 14 and AB. v. 25 (23), there 
is a brahmodya — as the texts explicitly state — which contains only 
answers to a question which is presupposed and easily supplied.! 

* The literature on the subject, consisting of translations, commen- 
taries, and mythological explanations, is very extensive : see Muir, OST. 
v. 227-9 ; Kuhn in KZ. i. 440 ff . ; Roth in ZDMG. iv. 425 ; L. Myriantheus, 
Die Acvins, pp. 1-4 ; Max Mtiller, Lectures, Second Series, no. xi. p. 
501 ff., American edition of 1865, = p. 528 ff., English edition of 1873; 
A. Bergaigne, La Religion Vedique, ii. 318, 506 ; Grassmann, Translation, 
ii. 466 ; Ludwig, Rig-Veda, ii. 432 ; iii. 332 ff. ; v. 391 ff. ; Lanman, Reader, 
p. 381 ; Weber, Ind. Stud. xvii. 310 ff. ; Ehni, Der vedische Mythus des 
Yama, p. 16 ff. 

\ armada cd 'nnapatni ca 'nndda tad agnir annapalni tad ddityah 
' eater of food andjmistress of food. The eater of food is Agni ; the 
mistress of food is Aditya.' 

X Cf. on this entire subject Haug, Vedische Rathselfragen und Rathsel- 
spriiche, Transactions of the Munich Academy, 1875, p. 7 ff. of the 
reprint; Ludwig, Rig-Veda, iii. 390 ff. 
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The text of the passage in question is as follows : tvdstd du- 
hitr'e vahatum hrnoti , tl 'dam v'ipvam bhuvanam sdm eti: 
yamdsya mata paryuhydmfind mahd jdyd vivasvato nanapa. 
dpd 'guhann amrtdm rndrtyebhyah krtvi sdvarnam adadur vwas- 
vate: utd 'pv'mdv abharad ydt tdd dsld djahdd u dvd mithuna 
saranyu'h. The two stanzas occur also at AV. xviii. 1. 53 ; 2. 33, 
with unimportant variants ; stanza 1 a,b is worked up secondarily 
at AV. iii. 31. 5, and will be discussed carefully below (p. 182). 

We translate as follows, reserving the justification of our ren- 
dering for the sequel : ' " Tvastar is instituting a marriage- 
pageant for his daughter " — at this news (all the people of) this 
earth come together. Yama's mother, while being married, the 
wife of mighty Vivasvant, disappeared. They hid away the 
immortal woman from the mortals ; making a sdvarnd (a like one, 
double entendre : one like Saranyu in appearance, and like Vivas- 
vant in character, or caste), they gave her to Vivasvant. More- 
over, when that had taken place,* she bore (? carried) the two 
Acvins ; she abandoned, you know, two pairs — Saranyu.' Many 
are the points which characterize this composition as a brahmodya. 

1. It may be divided naturally into two parts. The answer is 
embraced in the one last word, saranyu h ; the riddle is posited in 
the form of a categorical statement, which stands for the ques- 
tion. The name to be guessed is suggested seven times in the 
riddle, each suggestion presenting a different attribute or aspect 
of Saranyu : a. the daughter of Tvastar ; b. the mother of Yama ; 
c. the wife of Vivasvant ; d. the immortal (who was in some sort 
of touch with mortals) ; e. she for whom a double was made in 
her image ; f. the mother (?) of the Acrins ; g. the divinity who 
abandoned two pairs of twins. We should have put the riddle 
somewhat as follows : " Who is the daughter of Tvastar, the 
mother of Yama, the wife of Vivasvant, etc., etc. ? Answer : 
Saranyu." We can feel that the very multiplicity of striking and 
conflicting events in her history would challenge to their embodi- 
ment in the epitome of a brahmodya. 

2. Several expressions are evidently intended to veil the sense 
of the statements prior to the answer. Thus the palpable prolep- 
sis contained in yamdsya mata paryuhydmdna ' the mother of 
Yama while being married ' : she was not the mother of Yama at 
the time, but became so afterwards. The omission of the subject 
of stanza 2 a,b, namely the gods, is an obscurity which could have 
been so easily remedied by the small word devah as to render it 
likely that the author of the riddle intended the hearer or reader 
to gather it from the expression amr'tdm rndrtyebhyah, which 
was sure to yield it after some thought. Our translation above 
indicates that we regard the expression sdvarnam as conveying a 
double meaning, a fitting element in a riddle. 

* Or, perhaps better, ' what that was :' i.e. that creature, whatever it 
was, into which she had changed ; it is left to the hearer to guess from 
the context that it was a mare. 
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3. Above all, there is something in the style which can be ac- 
counted for on no other theory. It abounds in ellipses : so, for 
example, it is not stated directly at all whom Tvastar's daughter 
marries after stanza 1 a,b ; in St. 1 c,d, we find her in full swing 
in the very midst of her marital career. At at. 2 a no reason is 
assigned for the hiding away of Saranyu ; at 2 c no account is 
given of how she bore(?) the Acvins. Other points might be 
added. The whole, moreover, to our feeling, is pervaded too by an 
air of playfulness,*"which cannot be fastened upon any single word 
or expression, but is felt more and more keenly after each reading. 

If our theory is correct, it will affect materially our attitude 
towards the later versions of Saranyu's life-story. One can 
scarcely doubt that a legend which had become so firmly seated 
in the popular mind as to be deemed fitting material for a riddle 
would in the main be reported correctly in the itihdsa-litera,ture. 
This does not of course exclude such inevitable embellishments or 
omissions as are almost certain to modify the story on its passage 
from mouth to mouth. Yaska in the Nirukta xii. 10 (ddivata- 
kdnda vi.), and Caunaka in the Brhaddevata vi. 33, reported by 
Sayana at RV. vii. 72. 2, narrate the itihasa corresponding to the 
brahmodya ; my complaint is that, though they present some 
points more fully than the latter, they omit many motifs which 
can be, as I believe, read with a good deal of certainty between 
the lines. Yaska, commenting on x. 17. 2, says : ' In reference to 
this (stanza) an itihasa is told. Tvastar's daughter Saranyu gave 
birth to twins from Vivasvant (the sun). She, putting in her 
place another female, a savarna, taking on the form of a mare, 
fled forth. Vivasvant, correspondingly taking on the form of a 
horse, followed her and coupled 'with her. From that were born 
the two Acvins (the 'Horse-men'). Of the savarna was born 
Manu. Such is the meaning of this stanza.' Caunaka's version is 
as follows : 

abhavad mithunam tvastuh saranyuh tri$irah saha : 

sa viii saranyum prdyachat svayam eva vivasvate. 

tatah saranyvam jate te yamayamydu vivasvatah : 

tdv apy ubhdu yamdv eva hy dstdih yamya ca vdi yamah. 

srstvd bhartuh paroksam tu saranyuh sadrpirh striyam : 

niksipya mithunau tasyam apvd bhutvd pracakrame. 

avijndndd vivasvdns tu tasyam ajanayad manum : 

rdjarsir dsit sa manur vivasvdn iva tejasd. 

sa vijndyd , pakrdntdih tdm saranyum dtmarupinim : 

* We may however question whether any suggestion of humor was 
conveyed to the Hindus themselves by any of these literary perform- 
ances. They were in all probability ' quizzes,' which the priests prac- 
tised at great well-endowed sacrifices, intended to exhibit before the 
liberal yajamdna the extent of their theological learning, and thus their 
power to understand the management and meaning of the sacrifice. 
We must remember in this connection the ever-recurring expressions 
ya evam veda and ya evarh vidvdn, etc. 
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tvdstrlm prati jagdmd "pu vdjl bhutvd salaksanah. 
saranyus tu vivasvantam vijndya hayarupinam: 
mdithundyo 'pacakrmna tarn sa tatrd "ruroha sah. . . . 
tat humdrdu sambabhuvatuh . . . ydu stutdv agvinav api. 

' Tvastar had twin children, (a daughter) Saranyu, and (a son) 
Triciras. He of his own accord gave Saranyu in marriage to 
Vivasvant. Then Saranyu bare to Vivasvant Yama and YamL 
These two were also twins. Without the knowledge of her hus- 
band she created a woman like herself, foisted her twin-children 
upon her, and, turning herself into a mare, fled. Vivasvant then 
in ignorance begot on this (female who was left) Manu, a rdjarsi 
like Vivasvant in glory. But, discovering that the real Saranyu 
had gone away, he quickly followed the daughter of Tvastar, 
having assumed the form of a horse with qualities corresponding 
to hers. Recognizing him in that form, she approached him with 
the desire of intercourse, which he there gratified. . . . From 
this act sprang the two Kumaras, . . . who are known as Horse- 
men.' The story is told again upon essentially the same lines in 
the Harivanca, 545 ff., in the Siimvavijaya 12 (Weber, Sitzungs- 
berichte der Berliner Akademie, Jan. 19, 1880, p. 72), in the Vis- 
nupurana iii. 2 :* the versions there given are well calculated to 
confirm the belief that a fairly well defined single story underlies 
every report which has come down to our times. 

Turning now to a more detailed analysis of the brahmodya, the 
first point that claims our attention is the unusual character of 
the marriage of Saranyu. The words iddm v'nyoam bh-uvanam 
sdm eti seem to me capable of but one construction, namely that 
the whole world, not only the gods but notably also such inhab- 
itants of the earth as were then in existence, were admitted as 
wooers for the hand of the lady. We might be tempted to sup- 
pose that a svayarhvara ' a self -choice marriage ' (cf. Pischel, 
Vedische Studien i. 16 ff.) is indicated, but for the explicit state- 
ment of the Brhaddevata. : 'Tvastar of his own accord gave Sa- 
ranyu to Vivasvant.f The statement is significant, and not to be 
taken lightly, as it accords well with the unusual circumstance 
that he gave his daughter not to a god but to a mortal. For in 
this story Vivasvant and the twins Yama and YamI which he 
begot with Saranyu are, I believe, designated as mortals (mdr- 
tyebhyah, st. 2). J We may assume with a good deal of certainty, 



* Cf. also Mark. Pur. lxxvii. 1 ff.; ci. 1 ff.; Bhag. Pur. vi. 6. 38 ff.; viii. 
13. 8 ; ix. 1. 11 ; Narada's Paficaratra, i. 4. 85. 

t Cf . the statement at AB. iv. 7, which evidently comes from a similar 
sphere of conceptions : prajdpatir vdi somdya rdjne duhitaram prdya- 
ehat. Similarly KB. xviii. 1. Cf. also TS ii. 3. 5. 1 ; Kath. xi. 3 ; TB. 
ii. 3. 10. 1. All these rest on the foundation of conceptions which are 
worked up in mcm*ra-form in the suryd-sukta, RV. x. 85 (cf . especially 
stanzas 9, 13, 40). 

% In fact, if we desire exact consistency from the legend, there are at 
that time no other mortals in existence, inasmuch as Manu is not as 
yet begotten. 

vol. xv. 23 
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as the sequel will show, that Saranyu herself either objected to 
the alliance or at least was indifferent to it. 

The character of Vivasvant as a mortal, or at least as a divinity 
with a not unblemished escutcheon, forms the dramatic motif of 
the story. His designation here as a mdrtya is supported by the 
designation of his son Manu as a rdjarsi in the Brhaddevata, as 
also at Mahabh. iii. 12747.* At TS. vi. 5. 6. 2, it is stated ex- 
plicitly that men are the offspring of Vivasvant : tdto vivasvdn 
ddityd 'jdyata, tdsya vd iydm prajd ydn manusyah. Especially 
interesting is the legend about Aditi and her eight sons, which is 
indicated at RV. x. 72. 8, 9, and expanded at QB. iii. 1. 3. 3ff. It 
is told with the evident intention of showing that Vivasvant, 
though called dditya, is yet of a rank and quality very different 
from that of the orthodox seven Adityas, inasmuch as the race of 
man is descended from him.f All this is in accord with the char- 
acter of Vivasvant in the myth from the start. I do not hesitate 
to identify the epithet mdrtya as assigned to Vivasvant and 
Yama with mashyd of the Avestan myth ; at Yacna ix. 3, 4 
Vivanhao is spoken of expressly as the first mortal (paoiryo 
mashyo); at ix. 6, 7, Yima is stated to be the second mortal 
bityo mashyo). Whatever may be the genetic development of 
the myths concerning these divine personalities — a question with 
which we are here not directly concerned — there is present at 
some stage, probably a very early one, the notion that they were 
men, the first men. In the Avesta and in the Persian literature 
Vivanhao (Pers. Vaivendshehan, Janbekhan, or Anudshihan : 
ZDMG. iv. p. 422) is always a mythical king, there being no 
longer any trace of naturalistic conceptions in connection with 
him. In the mantras the naturalistic side (vivasvant, the shining 
sun) is altogether prominent ; the anthropomorphic side is in fact 
represented most clearly and expressly by the passage here under 
discussion. But as king Yama is the first mortal^ (AV. xviii. 3. 

* In Madhusudana Sarasvatl's gloss on Bhagavadgita iv. 1, Manu is 
also called a ksatriya : see Muir, OST. i. 508. 

t RV. x. 72. 8, 9 we translate : ' with seven of the eight sons which 
were born from Aditi she (Aditi) went to the gods ; Martanda (Vivas- 
vant) she threw aside. With seven sons Aditi came to the race of old ; 
but Martanda she brought to beget (the race of man), and on the other 
hand to death again (and again?).' The legend at QB. iii. 1. 3. 3ff. is 
as follows : ' Now Aditi had eight sons. But those that are called ' the 
gods, the Adityas' (note the implication that Martanda is not a god) were 
seven ; for the eighth, Martanda, she brought forth unformed; he was 
a mere heap, as high as broad, some say of the size of a man. Then the 
gods, the Adityas, saying "What was born after us let it not be in 
vain ; come, let us fashion it," fashioned him as man is fashioned. The 
flesh which they cut off and threw down became the elephant (' he with 
the hand, or trunk': note again the allusion to man) ; hence they say 
that one must not accept as a gift an elephant, since the elephant has 
sprung from man. Now he whom they had thus fashioned was Vivas- 
vant, the sun (Aditya). Of him came these creatures.' Cf. Muir, OST. 
iv. 2 14 ; v. 50, note ; Eggeling, SBE. xxvi. 12 ff. Cf . also AV. viii. 9.21; 
TA. i. 13. 2, 3 ; TS. vi. 5. 6. 1 ; Hariv. 546 ff. 
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13 ; II V. x. 14. 2 ; 135. 1), it is likely a fortiori that a similar 
view of the character of his father Vivasvant must have existed 
by the side of the unquestionably well-established naturalistic 
foundation of the divinity. His human character appears even 
more clearly in the circumstance that Manu, ' the man ' (cf . RV. 
i. 80..16 ; 112. 16 ; TS. iii. 1. 9. 4 ; CB. i. 8. 1. 1 ff.), the progeni- 
tor of the present race of men, is very early regarded as his son : 
mdndu vivasvati, RV. viii. 52. 1 (Valakh. 4. 1); rndnur vaivas- 
vatdh, AV. viii. 10. 24. (cf. Nir. xii. 10 ; CB. xiii. 4. 3. 3, etc., 
below). The human element in Vivasvant's character manifests 
itself also directly in his connection with all sorts of sacrificial 
acts, especially the composition and promotion of prayers at the 
soma-sacrifice. At RV. ix. 99. 2 the pious thoughts of Vivasvant 
(the soma-hymn) urge the flow of the yellow soma : yddl vivds- 
vato dhiyo hdrim hinvdnti ydtave: cf. also i. 139. 1 ; ix. 14. 5 
(soma cleaned by Vivasvant's fingers). At viii. 6. 39 Indra is 
urged to take delight in the thought or invention of Vivasvant, 
i. e. either in his hymn or in the (soma-) sacrifice which he has 
devised : (indra) mdtsva vivasvato matt* Similarly i. 46. ] 3. 
The expression sddane vivdsvatah 'at the seat of Vivasvant' 
(RV. i. 53. 1 ; iii. 34. 7 ; 51. 3 ; x' 12. 7 ; 75. 1) means in plain 
language ' in the place where the (soma-) sacrifice is performed, 
where the soma-songs are sung ':f see Grassmann s. v. vivdsvat, 3 ; 
Ludwig, Rig- Veda v. 77 ; Ehni, Yama, p. 38, all of whom fol- 
low SSyana's rather bald rendering of vivdsvatah by yajamdnasya. 
Vivasvant is the typical sacrificer, and it is perhaps not accidental 
that Indra is the divinity to whom honor is shown most frequently 
at the seat of Vivasvant, since the sacrifice of Vivasvant and 
Vivanhao is the soma,J and the soma is Indra's drink. Thus, i. 
53. 1: prd tnah'e bharamahe gira indrdya sddane vivdsvatah ; 
iii. 34. 7 : 'vivdsvatah sddane asya (sc. mdrasya) tdni v'ipra uk- 
thebhih kavdyo grnanti ; and iii. 51. 3 : tndro .... vivdsvatah 
sddana d hlpipriye. At any rate, the supposition that the an- 
thropomorphic Vivasvant may be viewed as a mortal in a story of 
evident cosmogonic character seems to be plausible, and the de- 
velopment of the story, according to our view, will tend to show 
that it furnishes the only possible explanation of the word mdr- 
tyebhyah in our passage. 

Saranyu presents Vivasvant with the twins Yama and Yami, 
but after this the feeling that she is the victim of a mesalliance 
gains ground more and more. The poet at Harivanca 547 has a 
true sense of the situation when he says : bhartrrupena na Husyad 
rupayduvanapfilim§ ' Saranyu, endowed with beauty and youth, 

* Sayana : paricaranavato yajamdnasya matyd. 

t Cf. Pischel, Vedische Studien, i. 241 ff. 

t vivanhao mdm (sc. haomem) paoiryo mashyo . . . hunuta, Yasna ix. 
4 : cf. alsoVS. viii. 5. 

§ Cf . Mark. Pur. lxxvii. 23: suryatdpam anichantl tejasas tasya 
bibhyati. 
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took no delight in the form of her husband.' Possibly the story- 
aims to convey a more special form of Saranyu's dissatisfaction, 
which peeps out not only in her abandonment of her husband, 
but more clearly in her metamorphosis into a mare : Vivasvant in 
his human capacity may have failed to satisfy the instincts of the 
goddess, which were probably laid out on too large a scale for 
his mortal capacities.* Without desiring to imply any genetic 
connection, we may bear in mind the prevalence of similar fea- 
tures in ancient novel-literature : e. g. in the story of Pasiphae 
and in the ovo? of Lucian. 

At any rate, we need not hesitate to regard Saranyu's metamor- 
phosis into a mare as an integral part of the story, even if the 
motive assigned turns out to be foreign to it ; our theory that 
the version of the Rig- Veda is a brahmodya makes it more than 
natural that her change into a mare (apva) be left to be inferred 
from the designation of her second pair of twins as ' the horsemen 
(apvin).'' 

The course of the story accordingly is as follows : Since Saranyu 
does not approve of her husband, she makes her escape (nan- 
apa), and betakes herself to the gods, her natural associates, living 
there as a mare for the reasons indicated above. By the aid of 
the gods she lived there unknown to Vivasvant and her children 
by him. Therefore it is said that the gods hid away the im- 
mortal woman from her mortal relatives. To make her securer 
in her changed circumstances, they devise the sdvarna, which 
we have interpreted above as involving an intentional double 
sense : ' one like herself ' and also ' one like (Vivasvant) in char- 
acter or class.' For the latter use of the word vdrna cf. ddsarh 
vdrnam at RV. ii. 12. 4 ; dry am vdrnam at RV. iii. 34. 9 ; usury dm 
vdrnam at RV. ix. 71.2; TB. i. 4. 7.' 1 ; AB. vi. 36. 15. At RV. i. 
104. 2 men speak of their varna, saying : t'e, (sc. devdso) na a 
vaksan suvitaya varnam ' may the gods lead our kind to prosper- 
ity.' At Gaut. xxviii. 40 and Ap. Dh. Su. ii. 13. 1 ; 27. 11 savarna 
is ' a woman of the same caste.' Yaska, Qaunaka, and the later 
versions further report unanimously that the sdvarna (chaya she is 



* The assumption of animal shapes on the part of the male and female 
principles in early cosmogonic stories is known elsewhere. At AB. iii. 
33, Prajapati, intending to cohabit with his daughter Dyu or Usas, 
changes to a buck, while she becomes a female deer : tarn, tgyo bhutvd 
rohitam bhutam, abhyait. At QB. xiv. 4. 2. 6 ff . the female principle 
appears successively in the form of cow, mare, she-ass, she-goat, etc. ; 
the male as bull, stallion, he-ass, goat, etc. So also PB. xi. 3. 5 ; agvo 
vai bhutva prajapati!}, praja asrjata ; and QB. xiv. 1. 3. 25 : ' thou 
(O earth) art the horse of Manu ; for she, having become a mare, car- 
ried Manu ; he is her husband, Prajapati.' Cf. also VS. xxxvii. 12. 
Here also there seems to be a choice of animals of recognized produc- 
tivity. "We may note in this connection that at RV. x. 68. 11 the 
heavens are compared with a horse, and at RV. x. 73. 10 Agni is said to 
be descended from a horse, which perhaps again is the heavens. Cf . also 
RV. ii. 35. 6, and Sayana ibid. ; QB. v. 1. 4. 5 ; vii. 5. 2. 18 : here the 
lightning is a horse descended from the waters, or the clouds. 
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called in VP., etc.; samjnd in Hariv., etc.) gave birth to Manu, 
thus establishing Manu as a brother of Yama. This, of course, 
harmonizes the statement at RV. viii. 52. 1 (Valakh. 4. 1) ; AV. 
viii. 10. 24, that Manu was the son of Vivasvant, with that other 
more common one that Yama is the son of the same father. Now 
we must not fail to note that nevertheless Manu and Yama are 
scarcely ever mentioned together in the saihhitas — at least, so far as 
we are able to. find with the means at our control. In fact, AV. 
viii. 10. 23, 24, where it is stated rather loosely that Yama and 
Manu were the calves of the virdj, is the only passage, and that 
too of evident brdhm cma-character, of this sort in the saihhitas. 
The statements there are : tdsyd (sc. virdjah) yam.6 raja vatsd 
dsit ; . . . . tdsyd mdnur vdivasvatS vatsd dslt. Nor are Yama 
and Manu associated frequently or intimately in the Brahmanas 
and Sutras. At AB. they occur together in the abhisecaniya- 
stanza : ydbhir indram abhyasincat prajdpatih somam rajdnam 
varunam yamam manum : tdbMr adbhir abhisincdmi tvam aham, 
etc. 'At £B. xiii. 4. 3. 3-5 ; C^S. xvi. 2. 1-5 ; AC'S, x. 7. 1-2, we 
have the statement, first, that Manu Vaivasvata is the ruler of 
men ; second, that Yama Vaivasvata is the ruler of the manes 
(manur vaivasvata raja, tasya manicsyd vipah .... yamo vai- 
vasvato raja tasya pitaro vipah); this certainly implies that Manu 
and Yama are viewed as the children of the same father Vivas- 
vant, and that they are both intimately connected with the races 
of mortal man : cf. Mahabh. i. 3137, where this is stated explicitly. 
At TS. vi. 5. 6. 2 we have the incidental statement that the race 
of man is descended from Vivasvant : tdto vivasvdn adityd 'jdy- 
ata, tasya vd iydm prajd ydn manusyah ; this naturally points 
to Manu as the intermediate progenitor. Of far greater impor- 
tance in determining the antiquity of the fable of Manu's descent 
from the savarna is the ddnastuti at RV. x. 62. 8-11, in which a 
manu sdvarni or sdvarnyd is praised for his generosity to the 
poet. Grassmann in his lexicon and in his translation renders the 
word mdnu by 'man,' and quietly assumes that sdvarni and sd- 
varnyd are descendants of a man savarna : ' savarna-spross.'* Lud- 
wig in his translation ii. 390 rather inconsistently translates mdnu 
in st. 8 as a proper name, in st. 1 1 by ' man,' but at any rate he 
recognizes here, as also in iii. 165-6 ; v. 308, the existence of one 
Manu Savarni or Savarnya.f The passages of importance for our 
theme are the following : prd nundmjdyatam aydm mdnus tdkme 
l va rohatu (st. 8 a, b) ; sdvarnydsya daksind vl s'mdhur ivapaprathe 

* The Pet. Lex. also has assumed this derivation for these two words, 
and Muir OST. i 2 . 17, note, also fails to recognize the early existence 
of a Manu Savarni and his relation to the savarna of our passage. 

t Manu Savarni is the very designation under which the son of the 
ehaya, is known to the compilers of the Visnu-purana (iii. 3), of the Bhag. 
Pur. (vi. 6. 39), and of the Mark. Pur. (106. 14) ; also at Samvavijaya 12. 16 
(Weber ibid. p. 721) the son of Samjna is called Savarni. 
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(st. 9 c, d); sahasradd gramanir ma risan mdnuh (st. 11 a);* sd- 
varner devdh prd tirantv ayuh (st. lie). We may regard it as 
certain that such a person as savarna (masc.) never existed in 
Indian literature,! and it is rather remarkable that all the author- 
ities have overlooked the evident relation of the patronymics to 
the savarna, of our riddle. The fact that some family of Mana- 
vasj had this patronymic vouches for the existence of an original 
Manu Savarni, and points to this fable no less than the patrony- 
mic vdivasvatd which is elsewhere applied to Manu.§ We need 
therefore not hesitate to regard the introduction of Manu in the 
later versions as an originally integral part of the story. 

The remainder of the story is that Vivasvant, becoming aware 
of the imposition which Saranyu had practiced upon him, also 
assumed the form of a horse, 'with qualities corresponding to 
hers (salaksanah, as Qaunaka remarks significantly).' And Sar- 
anyu. ' approached him with the desire of sexual connection, which 
he' gratified ' (ibid.). From this sprang the ' Horsemen.' The 
foundation for this part of the story is laid securely in the pas- 
sages from the Brahmanas cited in the foot-note on p. 178 ; indeed, 
Vivasvant's pursuit is from the point of view of these legends the 
inevitable consequence of Saranyu's flight. Likewise the origin 
of the Acvins from the intercourse of the metamorphosed pair, 
though it is reported in no other connection, must almost cer- 
tainly have suggested itself in connection with their name (apvin : 
apva), from the very existence of this line of conceptions. And 
there is positively no ground for insisting that this suggestion did 
not come, or could not have come, even during the earliest period 
of the composition of the mantras.\ 

We have thus endeavored to place the legend out of which the 
riddle at RV\ x. 17. 12 was extracted upon the broad ground of 
Vedic conceptions in general, and we believe the claim not an 



* Cf . TB. i. 1. 4. 8 ; mdnos tvd grdmanyo vratapate vratend "dadhdmi 
Hi v&igyasya. This passage shows conclusively that manu in these pas- 
sages is to be regarded as a proper name. 

f For a suggestion which deals with a possible bahuvrihi adjective 
savarna see below, p. 187, note §. ■ 

% Cf. the refrain at stanzas 1-4 of this hymn : prdti grbhnUa mana- 
vdm sumedhasah ' receive kindly, O ye wise (gods), the Mfinava.' 

§ At RV. viii. 51. 1 (Valakh. 1. 3) samvarani occurs as a patronymic 
of Manu, and I would see in this a corruption of savarni, brought about 
by the coexistence of the name of a poet samvdrana v. 33. 10 (cf . the 
Anukramani, which ascribes this hymn to Samvarana Prajapatya). This 
view is supported by the mention in the next hymn, viii. 52. 1 (Valakh. 
1. 4), of Manu Vaivasvata. The two hymns open respectively as fol- 
lows : ydthd mdndu sdmvarandu sbmani indrd 'pibah sutdm (viii. 51. 1), 
and ydthd mdndu vivasvati sbmam Qakra, 'pibah sutdm (viii. 52. 1). If 
our conjecture is correct, we have here the nearest approach to a sys- 
tematic statement harmonizing Manu's genealogy with the story of the 
savarna. , .... , 

I Indeed, Adalbert Kuhn at KZ. i. 450 ff. pleads that the Acvins, whom 
he identifies with Agni and Indra, are so called because they are 
descended from the heavens personified as a horse ; cf . note f on p. 178. 
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exorbitant one that no important feature of the legend is wanting 
in support from that source. As the chief difficulty in the way of 
such an interpretation has been regarded the existence of a some- 
what related cycle of conceptions which presents the original cos- 
mic principle in the act of creating the inhabitants of the universe 
by incestuous intercourse with his own daughter. Thus the 
question has arisen in the minds of the interpreters whether the 
marriage alluded to in the riddle does not refer to the connection 
of Tvastar with his own daughter ; this would lead to the identi- 
fication of Tvastar and Vivasvant at RV. x. 17. I.* I believe 
however that the decisive moment in this question can be found 
in the language of the two kinds of stories ; the stories of Praja- 
pati's incest with his daughter exhibit an utter absence of all the 
"technical words indicative of Vedic marriage rites ; the stories of 
the marriage of Prajapati's daughter almost always exhibit them. 

Thus, as regards the latter kind, we have e. g. at AB. iv. 7. 1 
the expressions prayachat (cf. ddaddt at RV. x. 85. 9, and pitrd 
prattdm dddya, PGS. i. 4. 15), vardh, and vahatum ; at KB. xviii. 
1 we have prayachat and uhyamanaydh (cf. vahattim uhyama- 
nam at AV. xiv. 2. 9, and pdry avahan at RV. x. 85. 38); at TS. ii. 
3. 5. 1 we have adaddt. The passages portraying the cosmic incest 
do not present a single allusion to wedding-rites. Thus, RV. x. 
61. 7: pita y at svdm duhitdram adhiskdn, etc. (cf. also the pre- 
ceding two stanzas, 5, 6) ; AB. iii. .33. 1 : prajdpatir vdi svdm 
duhitaram abhyadhyayat .... tarn rpyo bhutvd rohitam bhu- 
tdm abhydit tarn devd apapyann akrtam vdi prajdpatih karoti Hi ; 
QB. i. 7. 4. 1 : prajdpatir ha vdi svdm duhitaram abhidadhydu 
.... mithuity enayd sydtn iti tarn, sambabhuva tad vdi devd- 
ndm dga dsa (cf. also ibid. ii. 1. 2. 9); PB. viii. 2. 10 : prajdpatir 
usasam adhydit svdm duhitaram.j The absence of the tinkle of 
the marriage-bells is painfully noticeable in all these passages, 
and there can be no doubt that the words vahat-dm and paryuhyd- 
mdnd at RV. x. 17. 1 stamp the passage as one of the former 
kind, in which the daughter is properly married to a stranger. It 
is entirely contrary to the spirit of the incestuous passages that 
there should be a marriage-gathering (vahata) and a bride 
(paryuhydmdnd) in connection with the illicit act. So far as the 
passage now under discussion is concerned, we may note also that 
in stanza 1 the active Jcrnoti, not the middle krnute, is employed. 
This in itself is sufficient evidence that Tvastar is not the one who 
is espousing Saranyu. 

At AV. iii. 31. 5 the first half of the stanza RV. x. 17. 1 occurs 
in a variant form ; upon this in the main Weber bases his argu- 

* Cf . especially the acute exposition of this view by Professor Weber 
in Ind. Stud. xvii.310ff. A similar view was advanced by Ad. Kuhn 
about thirty years ago, ' KZ. i. 448. See also Bergaigne, La Religion 
Vidique, ii. 318. 

t Cf. also the version of this legend from the Matsya-purana iii. 32 ff., 
reported by Muir OST. i ! . 108 ff. ' 
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mentation in favor of regarding the stanza as belonging to the 
circle of conceptions about cosmic incest. His argument calls for 
a careful consideration. The stanza is as follows : 

tvdsta duhitr'e vahatiim yunakti 'tt 'dam vipvam bh-uvanar'n vi 

yati : 
vy dhdm sdrvena papmdna, vi yaksmena sdm dyusd. 

The second half of the stanza is a refrain which is repeated 
with every one of the 11 stanzas of the hymn. The general char- 
acter of the hymn is perfectly evident : in the Ganamala 6 (cf. 
Kauc. 30. 17, note) the hymn is grouped along with AV. iv. 33 
and vi. 21 as one designed for the purpose of destroying evil 
(pdpmahd).* More precisely, the hymn is intended, as the re- 
frain clearly shows, not only to remove evil (vi . . . papmdna vi 
yaksmena), but also to bring life (sdm ayusa).\ Thus the hymn 
is divided into two parts, leaving the refrain out of the question : 
sts. 1-4, which pray for and emphasize separation from evil ; 
sts. 6-11, which contain prayers for endowment or junction with 
life. In stanzas 1-4 the preposition vi with the verb vrt\ either 
expressed or understood in the sense of ' turn away ' is the key- 
word ; in stanzas 6-1 1 the preposition sdm with roots dha and ir, 
either expressed or understood, in the sense of ' endow, join to,' is 
the leading word. Now the stanza under discussion (5) stands 
between these two unambiguous divisions, and the question arises 
which it belongs to. Weber unhesitatingly takes the view that 
st. 5 belongs to the first part : " Die vv. 3. 4 enthalten Belege fur 
grttndliche Scheidung ; . . . . es muss somit auch unser Vers hie 
einen ahnlichen Inhalt haben (p. 3 10)." Accordingly he translates : 
" Tvastar schirrt der Tochter den Hochzeitzug an darob ; stob die 
ganze Welt auseinander " (ibid.). And on p. 312 he says that the 
verse certainly exhibits horror of the vahatu which Tvastar ar- 
ranges, because it involves a sin (papa). If our observation 
above that the passages describing cosmic incest are totally de- 
void of technical marriage-words is of value, then we may ask for 
the reasons which have led Weber to a conclusion diametrically 
opposed to this consideration. Cannot stanza 5 belong to the 
class which deal with the positive side of the hymn : endowment 
with life, etc.? Weber does not state the reasons which have 
brought about his conclusion ; I fail to see any other than the 
occurrence of the word vi in the stanza in question. This, to be 
sure, renders it externally more similar to sts. 1-4 than to 6-11 ; 
but the similarity is simply external. The verb vi yati, no matter 



* Cf . also the statement of the Anukramani : . . . pdpmahddevatyam 
. . . brahma 'nena suktena mantroktdn devdn pdpmaghno 'stdut. 

t Accordingly the hymn is also rubricated at Kau§. 58. 3 in a list of 
hymns intended for (friendly) greeting ; this list coincides largely with 
the ayusyagana, Ganamala 4 (cf. Kau§. 54. 11, note), although the latter 
does not contain AV. iii. 31. 

% Thus, not crt, as the printed text has it : see the Index Verborum. 
The manuscripts are unanimous. 
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how it be translated,* has nothing to do with the idea of separa- 
tion from evil expressed by vi with the root vrt understood in the 
first four stanzas. Weber's translation of the word by "aus ein- 
ander stieben " evidently corresponds to his theory, but it may be 
fairly questioned whether the word will at all bear this rendering. 
The R v . has sdm eti, and this also is the reading at AV. xviii. 
1. 53, where the original stanza occurs in full. In the AV. vi ya 
is a an. Xey., occurring only in the passage under discussion ; in 
the RV. the word never means ' go asunder,' as does vi i (e. g. 
x. 14. 9 = AV. xviii. 1. 55 ; VS. xii. 45 ; TS. iv. 2. 4. 1 ; TB. i. 2. 
1. 16 ; TA. i. 27. 5 ; vi. 6. l); but it is transitive, and means 'pass 
through.' Thus, i. 39. 3, vi ydthana vaninah prthivyd vy apdh 
pdrvatandm ; i. 86. 10, tamo vi yitta ; i. 116. 20, vi pdrvatdn . . . 
aydtarn ; i. 117. 16, vi . . . . yayathuh sdnv ddreh ; i. 140. 9, 
ydtivi jrdyah ; iii. 31. 19, druho vi ydti bahuld ddevih ; vi. 12. 6, 
vi ydsi duchdna ; vi. 62. 7, vi . . . . ydtam ddrim ; vi. 66. 7, vi 
rddasi ydti; viii. 7. 23, vi vrtrdm .... yayur vi pdrvatdn ; 
viii. 73. 13, yd vara rdjdnsy apvind rdtho viydti ; ix. 91. 3, su'ro 
dnvam. vi ydti; x. 32. 2, vt 'ndra ydsi divydni rocand. There 
is no other case of vi yd in the RV. At MS. i. 10. 14 = Kath. S. 
36. 8 = Nirukta v. 5 the word is also transitive : turn (sc. vrtrdm) 
tnarMah ksurdpavind vy dyuh ; at QB. xii. 4. 1. 2, 3 the word is 
also transitive and means 'pass through' and not 'go apart': 
sa yadi ha 'syd 'j»y antarena gramo 'gnin viydyat. Resting 
upon such testimony, one may venture to say that vi yd in the 
Veda does not mean ' go away, turn aside,' etc.,f and therefore 
perhaps both the Pet. Lexicons remark that vi ydti at AV. iii. 31. 
5 is probably a corrupt reading. If any value at all is to be at- 
tached to this AV. reading, we may surmise that vi has crept in 
from the other stanzas in the place of sdm ; in the four preceding 
stanzas including the refrains vi occurs no less than 16 times ; if 
we add the remaining refrains, it occurs altogether 30 times in 
the hymn. Or if, on the other hand, we assume that vi in the 
body of stanza 5 is intentional, the passage itl ''dam vipvam 
bhavanam vi ydti would seem to mean ' thus knowing (or hear- 
ing) he (Vivasvant, or perhaps Tvastar himself) J passes through 

* We may indeed question whether any importance at all is to be 
attached to this variant ; the AV. poet may have worked' in the half- 
verse out of the old legend in a purely fantastic, nay nonsensical fash- 
ion ; the entire hymn is largely conjurer's hodge-podge. See also below. 

t Bohtlingk in his lexicon s. v. ya + vi 4) posits the meaning ' abtriin- 
nig werden ' for the opening passage of MS. ii. 1. 1, as received in the 
text : aindrdgnam ekddagakapalarh nirvaped yasya sajata viyayuh(l) 
' an oblation consisting of eleven cups (or dishes) shall he bring 
whose relatives have turned away from him.' The word viyayufy is 
corrupt (note the variant readings), and Schroeder conjectures viyuh 
from vi i. 

X Cf. RV. iii. 55. 19, ima ea vigva bhiivanany asya (sc. tvds{uh); iv. 
42. 3, tvdste 'va vigva bhiivanani vidv&n ; x. 110. 9, ydlj, . . . dpih^ad 
bhiwanani vipva ; VS. xxix. 9, tvdste 'ddrh vicvam bhuvdnaih jajana. 

vol. xv. 24 
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the whole earth,' which is to be sure a result in the highest degree 
unsatisfactory. At any rate it seems clear that Weber's theory 
that the passage expresses the horrified dispersion of the inhab- 
itants of the universe is not supported by the ordinary meaning 
of vi yati. On the other hand, there is, so far as can be seen, 
nothing to prevent us from regarding st. 5 as the opening of the 
auspicious part of the hymn. The mention of Tvastar, the fash- 
ioner of creatures and of visible shapes, the creator of the world, 
by itself renders the passage applicable to a charm for the pro- 
duction or continuation of life. The cosmogonic character of the 
passage as a whole, the allusion to the production of Yama, Manu, 
and the Acvins, seem to me to point the same way.* 

It is to be regretted that there is no record of any kind of 
action in connection with RV. x. 1 7. 1 , 2 in the Sutras or Brah- 
manas of the Rig- Veda. In the AV. the two stanzas occur sep- 
arately in the funeral-mantras, as xviii. 1. 53 ; 2. 33 ; they are 
employed neither in the Kaucika, the Vaitana, nor any of the AV. 
Paricistas. It would be useless to surmise at what point in the 
funeral-practices the stanzas were recited — at least, prior to a 
complete investigation of the brahmodya-maAerial of the Vedas. 
Many a hymn and part of a hymn will turn out to be of this 
character. Thus it seems to me quite certain that the so-called 
hiranyagarbha-hymn, RV. x. 121 = AV. iv. 2 = VS. x. 20 ; xii. 
102 ;' xii'i. 4 ; xxiii. 3 ; xxv. 12, 13 ; xxvii. 25, 26 ; xxxii. 6, 7 = TS. 
ii. 2. 12 ; iv. 1. 8 ; vii. 5. 16, 17 = MS. ii. 13. 23 is a brahmodya, 
which does not in reality ask for information in its refrain kdsmai 
dtvaya havisa vidhema, but puts well-known theological dogmas 
into this favorite form. There is primarily no god Hiranyagar- 
bha,f and no god Ka, as Ludwig {Rig- Veda ii. 575) assumes ; the 
hymn is a brahmodya, every stanza of which states evident qual- 
ities of Prajapati, and then asks ' who is the god characterized by 
these qualities?' In the last stanza, RV. x. 121. 10, the answer is 
given : ' Prajapati.' But there is nothing skeptical and nothing 
inquisitive in all this ; every one knows, both the questioner and 
the hearer. And so I woxild now assume that the famous cos- 
mogonic hymn RV. x. 129 is not a skeptical inquiry, but a brah- 
modya, which has in mind an answer to every question it puts. 
Here also it will appear more and more that the hymnal litera- 
ture of the.Vedas is connected with action, and was not composed 
to still any independent literary demands ; the brahmodya is an 
adjunct to the liturgy ; and, but for the habit of instituting these 
doctrinal or theological ' quizzes,' as we might call them, at the 
end of solemn sacrifices, we should have in all probability lost the 
earliest traces of Hindu systematic theology. 

* By the way, the stanzas following, AV. iii. 31 . 6-10, are also con- 
structed out of ideas which are frequently worked up in the brahmodya : 
cf. e. g. VS. xxiii. 9. 52, and elsewhere. 

f So Sayana at RV. x. 121. 1, quite correctly : hiranyagarbho hiran- 
yamayasya 'ndasya garbhabhutah prajapatir hiranyagarbhah. 
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I cannot leave this subject without a few words on the mytho- 
logical combinations which have been advanced in interpretation 
of the passage. Yaska, Nir. xii. 11, says : ratrir adityasya "dit- 
yodaye 'ntardh'tyate 'night vanishes at sunrise.' There is nothing 
more in this than the later stereotyped equation vivasvant = 
aditya ' the sun.' Naturally, if there is something which vanishes 
when the sun appears upon the scene, that something is night ; 
thus reasons Yaska. Western scholars also have not hesitated to 
subject the passage to direct mythological analysis, assuming 
that the story it told was but the veiled anthropomorphic version 
of a series of natural phenomena. Roth, ZDMG. iv. 425, regards 
Saranyu, 'the hurrying, impetuous one,' as the dark storm-cloud 
which hovers in space at the beginning of things. Tvastar, the 
creator, unites her to Vivasvant 'the shining one,' the light on 
high. Now light and the darkness of the storm-cloud produce 
two pairs. Then chaotic darkness vanishes, i. e. the gods hide 
her (in the tale), and Vivasvant is left with a savarna, 'a similar 
one'; his spouse is a nameless indefinable something: i. e. the 
myth is at a loss to assign another wife to him. Ad. Kuhn, in 
KZ. i. 444, accepts Roth's interpretation of Saranyu as the storm- 
cloud, but, after having identified Tvastar with Vivasvant accord- 
ing to the theory of cosmical incest which we have endeavored to 
discredit (above, p. 181 ff.), regards Vivasvant as the sun which 
hides behind the clouds : i. e. unites with the cloud in wedlock (p. 
449), producing two pairs, Yama and Yami, lightning and thun- 
der (p. 450), and the Acvins, Agni and Indra (p. 451). Other 
mythological interpretations are furnished by Mttller, Lectures, 
Second Series, p. 502 = 529 ; 528 = 556 ; Myriantheus, Die A$- 
vins, p. 56 ff, ; Bergaigne, La Religion V&dique, ii. 98, 318, 506-7 ; 
Ludwig, Rig- Veda, iii. 332 ; v. 391 ; Ehni, Yama, pp. 20, 54. 
Our attitude towards the passage renders it unnecessary, in fact 
superfluous, to enter into a detailed presentation or discussion of 
all these views. We do not believe that the legend which we 
have endeavored to restore from the brahmodya and the narrative 
versions represent either one single natural event or a chain of 
natural events, clothed in anthropomorphic language. Mytho- 
logically we believe that the passage has been taken too much au 
grand serieux. It is a prime need of mythological investigation, 
and one which has certainly been neglected in the past, to draw 
a sharp line of demarcation between the primary attributes of a 
mythological personage which furnish the causes of the personifi- 
cation, and the attributes and events which are assigned, or are 
supposed to happen, after the anthropomorphosis has been com- 
pleted. He who would search for the primary qualities of the 
Greek Zsvi, as expressed e. g. in the formula sub Jove frigido, 
in every action and attribute of the Homeric Zevs necessarily 
errs ; his error is likely to be as great at some points as is his who 
would look for naturalistic events and physical phenomena in the 
actions of the Hellenic gods in a play of Euripides, where the 
gods are afflicted with all the passions and weaknesses of mortal 
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men. Yet he who refuses to mythologize on the basis of Eurip- 
ides' presentation need not therefore be skeptical about the 
naturalistic origin of the majority of the Greek gods ; he may be 
willing at the right time and in the right stage of the history of 
any myth to point out the physical factors and the physical events 
which gave it a start. But he will be wise to remember that as 
soon as the anthropomorphosis has crystallized, as soon as a person 
has taken the place of a natural force, as soon as a legend has 
taken the place of a natural event, then the person and the legend 
become parts of the inventory in the possession of those of the 
people who are endowed with fancy, with creative imagination, 
and the desire to tell in captivating words their individual con- 
ceits to willing and delighted listeners. Then these persons take 
by the hand other persons, and these legends interlace with other 
legends, derived perhaps from totally different sources, and all 
that is then produced is no longer fitting material for mytholog- 
ical analysis. The disregard of these simple considerations has 
rendered futile many attempts at mythological explanation in the 
Vedas. The Indian Nairuktas and Aitihasikas, and after them the 
commentators, never hesitate to urge the primary naturalistic 
conceptions which they have established somewhere or other, 
correctly or incorrectly, through every legend which they have 
occasion to present. Western interpreters have by no means 
permitted themselves to accept their particular versions without 
question — they are, indeed, at times as palpably untenable or ab- 
surd as their etymologies — but they have largely fallen into their 
error of making pretty nearly every legendary narrative the cor- 
pus vile of naturalistic anatomy. 

Thus, as regards the story of Saranyu, we do not deny the unity 
of the legend as conceived by its author, but we do most firmly 
believe that it was constructed, or, perhaps better, glued or 
soldered together, by him out of a stock of conceptions derived 
from a considerable variety of sources, and conceived originally at 
different times and in different connections. The marriage which 
Tvastar institutes for his daughter comes unquestionably from 
that cycle of primary cosmogonic conceptions which tell of either 
the marriage or the incest of a female divinity : Siirya, RV. x. 
85. 9, 13 ; KB. xviii. 1 ; Siirya Savitri, AB. iv. 7. 1 ; Usas, PB. 
viii. 2. 10 ; Usas or Dyu, AB. iii. 33. 1 ; daughter of Prajapati, 
RV. x. 61. 7 ; TS. ii. 3. 10. 1 ; AB. iii. 33. 1 ; gB. i. 7. 4. 1. Ac- 
cordingly it seems most likely that Saranyu is in fact identical 
with Surya or Usas ;* whatever may turn out to be the funda- 
mental conception of their marriage will also in all likelihood 
include the case of Saranyu-Erinnys. On the other hand, the 
introduction of Vivasvantf and his children Yama and Yami and 

* Here belongs, therefore, according to Ad. Kuhn's unquestionably 
correct equation, Demeter Erinnys at Paus. viii. 25 : see KZ. i. 452. 

+ One is tempted to surmise that Vivasvant's relation to the soma- 
cultus may have first suggested his union with Saranyu, according to 
the proportion : Surya : Saranyu = Soma : Vivasvant. 
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Manu is purely legendary, not anthropomorphic. It seems under- 
taken solely for the purpose of applying cosmogonic notions to 
various legendary accounts of the origin of man, and it seems to 
me utterly useless to associate any natural phenomena with either 
of the last three personages. Yama and Yami are the primeval 
twins,* while mdnu, the Indo-European word for 'man,' by a 
natural hypostasis furnishes a legendary Manu, who like Yama has 
also been associated with Vivasvant, and who also naturally claims 
a nook in the edifice of the story which has previously given shelter 
to these worthies. The presence of Manu in the story may again 
have suggested the propriety of weaving in the legend of the 
sdvarna, which is likely enough to have had an independent ex- 
istence elsewhere, f Once again, the legends about cosmical incest 
contain the feature of the change of the female principle into an 
animal, followed by a corresponding change of the male,J and it 
is natural enough that this also should find a place in the story. 
Finally, the change of Saranyu and Vivasvant into horses sug- 
gests the Acvins, and they are duly incorporated as their children ; 
this feature of the story is of a saliency the more captivating 
alike to the poet and his hearers as the Acvins are twins, and 
Saranyu and Vivasvant have been previously blessed with the 
twins Yama and Yami. We are far from claiming that the 
stratification of the materials as placed by us necessarily accords 
in manner or chronological order with the facts in the case ; all 
we hope to establish is the exceeding variety of the materials, and 
the uselessness of any attempt to see in them a chain of connected 
natural phenomena or events. The degree of probability which 
attaches to any single naturalistic explanation is certainly, as 
every one will admit, in an inverse ratio to the number and 
variety of these explanations advanced for a given case ; in this 
instance they are indeed very numerous ; every scholar has a new 
one. These remarks, mutatis mutandis, apply to many Vedic 
myths, or for that matter to the study of mythology in general ; 
the amount of energy which has been expended upon the unravel- 
ing of secondary legends full of individual fancies and paradoxes 
has been vast, and we believe out of all proportion to the value 
of the results obtained. 

The course which I have followed in the explanation of RV. x. 
17. 1-2 is briefly as follows : At the base of the passage is a 

* Thus Roth, as early as 1850 (ZDMG. iv. 429). Forty years later Ehni, 
Yama, pp. 42 S. , 163, finds it necessary to add one more sun-god to the 
glutted market. Yama is the god of the day-sun and the "night-sun." 

f The origin of the entire legend of a sdvarna may perhaps be looked 
for in a universal Manu or man who shares the kind (caste) or varna of 
all men. He would be sa-varna with all men ; such a conception may 
have furnished the basis for a person Manu Savarni or Savarnya* a 
metronymic from a supposed savarnd, and a pendant to the patro- 
nymic Vaivasvata. Now the flood-gates of fancy are opened wide in 
the effort to make the sdvarna and Vivasvant man and wife. 

X This feature of the story is also of pre-Vedic origin, as it occurs in 
the legend at Pausanias viii. 25 ; see Kuhn, ibid. 
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legend of a distinctly composite character which has combined 
with considerable fancy a number of mythological and legendary 
points into a single story. This story must have been well known 
to the Vedic poets : first, because all later reports of it are essen- 
tially unanimous ; secondly, because it was sufficiently familiar to 
justify its embodiment into the condensed form of a brahmodya 
or riddle. The story seems to be as follows : Tvastar offers his 
daughter Saranyu in marriage to the whole world of gods and 
mortals, and the suitor who seems to have gained favor in his 
eyes is Vivasvant, the mortal. Saranyu, barely married, is dis- 
pleased with Vivasvant, and flees from him, giving birth however 
to the twins Yama and YamI, the reputed children of Vivasvant. 
In order to make secure her escape, she changes into a mare, and 
resorts to the gods, who hide her away from the mortals Vivas- 
vant, Yama, and YamI ; and, in order to make matters still more 
safe, they construct a savarnd which takes Saranyii's place in 
Vivasvant's affections. The word savarnd means at the same 
time one who is like Saranyu in appearance, i. e. her double, and 
also one who is suitable in her character to the mortal Vivasvant 
— more suitable than the divine Saranyu, we may perhaps under- 
stand. Vivasvant begets Manu with the savarnd, but ultimately 
finds out the deception practised upon him, follows Saranyu in 
the form of a horse, and, thus gaining her favor, begets with her 
the Acvins, ' the horsemen.' Saranyu abandons them also, just 
as she had previously abandoned the twins Yama and YamI, 
and resumes, we may understand, her independent station as a 
divinity. 



